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AND CALL IT PEACE 


BY MARSHALL KNAPPEN 


is the story of the handful of 
American educators who went 
to Germany to reorient Ger- 
man thinking, with the purpose 
of developing in Germany a 
peaceful, democratic people 
able to participate in the family 
of nations. It is the sincere ap- 
peal of one of these educators to 
the last court—the American 
people—to act before it is too 
late. 


Marshall Knappen witnessed 
the delays, the blunders, the 
shifting of official policies that 
have characterized our Ger- 
man policy. He believes that 
opinion in the United States 
can turn our German policy 
back to the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and to the 
recognition that reorientation 
must come from the Germans 
themselves. $3.00 
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A compilation of lectures by 
FRANK LLoyp WRIGHT, ArR- 
NOLD SCHOENBERG, Marc 
CHAGALL, ALFEO  FAaAacI, 
HEINRICH BRUNING, SENA- 
TOR J. W._ FuLsricur, 
Rosert M. Hutcuins, C. 
H. McI.wany, S. CHANDRA- 
SEKHAR, JOHN VON NEv- 
MANN, and MortTIMeR J. 
ADLER. Preface by Joun U. 
NEF. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Here twelve artists, scholars, and 
administrators whose own achieve- 
ments are outstanding examples 
of enduring works of the mind 
speak out against the growing 
trend toward cultural and intel- 
lectual poverty. Their purpose: to 
offer guidance and encouragement 
to the potential creator and to his 
audience, the general public. 


$4.00 
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The more glamorous Frederick the Great and the more spec- 
tacular ‘‘Iron Chancellor’? have dominated the historical 
spotlight, but it was Frederick William, the Great Elector, 
who charted the course which his successors were to travel— 
first to greatness and then to destruction. 







THE GREAT ELECTOR 


by Ferdinand Schevill 


unfolds the dramatic career of Frederick William, who at 
twenty inherited the lands of his father. He himself was a 
refugee, and his lands were poverty-stricken, war-ridden, and 
ringed about or actually occupied by enemies. His army was 
little more than a palace guard; it counted for next to nothing 
in the councils of Europe. 












At his death forty-eight years later, Brandenburg-Prussia had 
become the most powerful state in the German confederation 
and a minor luminary in the newly developed European state 
system. Frederick William had become and remains today a 
symbol of the seventeenth-century baroque monarch. 


Here is the story of this man who shrewdly and rapidly won 
new lands and consolidated old ones, gambled at power 
politics, and stood up against the aggressor of his day— 
Louis XIV. THE GREAT ELECTOR analyzes dramatically 
the forces which made Germany and created today’s Europe. 
$5.00 













FERDINAND ScHEVILL, eminent scholar in the field of European 
history and author of numerous books on this subject, is Professor 
Emeritus of Modern History at the University of Chicago. 
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JEAN BODIN AND THE ESTATES-GENERAL OF 1576 


OWEN ULPH 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been 
devoted in the past to Jean 

Bodin’s theory of sovereignty. 
Very little has been written, however, 
concerning his association with the es- 
tates-general which assembled at Blois 
in 1576, the same year in which the Re- 
public first made its appearance. During 
the course of the deliberations of the as- 
sembly, Bodin, as deputy from the baili- 
wick of Vermandois, was afforded the 
opportunity to apply his principles to 
some of the most critical issues of the 
day. His experience, studied in relation- 
ship to his political and legal philosophy, 
sheds much light on the reasons why 


- absolutist theories and practices gained 


acceptance by enlightened members of 
the third estate in sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century France. 

In addition to the extensive program 
of reform which the deputies hoped to 
bring about indirectly through the re- 
daction of the cahiers, three major prob- 
lems confronted the Estates-General of 
1576. Their first task was to re-establish 
religious peace, the second to provide a 
remedy for the disorganized condition of 
the royal finances, and the third to de- 
vise a scheme to make effective the par- 
ticipation of the estates in the govern- 


ment of the kingdom. All three issues 
were interrelated, and on each one the 
views of Bodin were among the decisive 
factors which determined the eventual 
outcome of the deliberations of the 
deputies. 

With respect to the settlement of the 
religious problem, the estates were free 
to support the conciliatory Edict of 
Beaulieu, which had been issued a few 
months prior to the convocation of the 
assembly in order to pacify the Hugue- 
nots.’ In view of the widespread influ- 
ence of the newly organized Holy 
League, however, such a policy threat- 
ened to secure peace with the Protes- 
tants only at the price of war with the 
Catholics. Many, consequently, advo- 
cated religious repression and sought to 
abolish civil war by exterminating all 
heterodox belief. Since the Protestants 
were not represented in the assembly and 
since the Holy League had done much to 

™ The Edict of Beaulieu, more popularly known 
as the Edict of Pacification, had been issued in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Peace of Monsieur 
concluded between Henry III and the Huguenots on 
May 6, 1576. The convocation of the estates-general 
of Blois wasitself a concession granted to the Hugue- 
nots by Article 58 of the Edict (see F. A. ISAMBERT, 
Recueil général des anciennes lois frangaises depuis 


Van 420 jusqu’a la révolution de 1789 |Paris, 1821-23}, 
XIV, 298-99). 
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control the elections and opinions of the 
deputies, the latter policy seemed des- 
tined to be adopted by the estates. The 
king tended to support the program of 
the League, since it appeared to repre- 
sent popular opinion, and Henry III, if 
he were doomed to have another war on 
his hands, elected to fight the minority 
rather than the majority. Moreover, he 
believed that, were the estates to declare 
the war, they would be forced to grant 
him the funds necessary for its conduct. 
A few deputies, however, under the 
leadership of Bodin, attempted from the 
beginning to promote a policy of reli- 
gious toleration in conformity with the 
Edict of Beaulieu. 

The clergy and nobility did not hesi- 
tate to declare in favor of religious unity. 
The third estate was not so easily con- 
vinced, and controversy arose in their 
earliest deliberations. During the sepa- 
rate sessions of the gouvernement of the 
Tle de France, the deputies, who were 
mostly members of the League, drew up 
a cahier demanding the recognition of 
none but the Catholic religion in France. 
Pierre le Tourneur, an eloquent Parisian 
lawyer popularly known as Versoris, 
presented the cahier to the general as- 
sembly of the third estate for acceptance. 
Bodin opposed the motion by reading an 
article from the cahier of Vermandois in 
which the king was requested to pre- 
serve peace among his subjects and, 
within two years, to hold a national 
council to decide the religious question.” 
Bodin made clear to the assembly that 
they were faced with the task of choosing 
between religious unity and war, on the 
one hand, or toleration of the dissenting 
creed and peace, on the other. The 
choice was such a difficult one for the 


2C. J. Mayer, “Journal de Bodin,” Des états 
généraux et autres assemblées nationales (Paris, 1788) 
(hereafter cited as “Boprn, Journal’), XIII, 217. 


deputies that the discussion was tempo- 
rarily deferred. 

A few days later Versoris reopened the 
question and forced a decision from the 
estates. Bodin stated unequivocally that 
to accept the cahier of Paris was to vote 
for a declaration of war. In reply, the 
gouvernement of the Ile de France modi- 
fied its position and declared for the re- 
establishment of religious unity “by the 
most moderate and holy ways that His 
Majesty should advise.’’ Thus amended, 
the ultimate decision was thrust upon the 
king, and Bodin reluctantly ceased to 
offer opposition.‘ 

The deputies in favor of peace had 
exerted considerable influence, but they 
were unable to check those who were in- 
tent upon pressing the cause of religious 
unity. When the vote was taken on the 
proposed cahier, six gouvernements, Nor- 
mandy, Champagne, Languedoc, Or- 
léanais, Picardy, and Provence, support- 
ed the recommendation of the Ile de 
France.’ The five remaining gouverne- 
ments, Burgundy, Brittany, Guyenne, 
Lyonnais, and Dauphiné, declared that 
“the union of religion should be brought 
about by moderate and pacific ways,” 
adding the specific words, ‘without 
war.” The majority refused to accept 
this qualification and insisted upon the 
complete suppression of the reformed 
faith and the banishment of all officers 
of the Huguenot church. Bodin argued 
that the vote was unfair because of the 
inequality in size and population of the 
gouvernements. He pointed out that 
Provence possessed only two deputies 
whereas Guyenne possessed seventeen, 
yet the former enjoyed a voice equal to 
that of the latter in determining the de- 
cision. His objections were disregarded. 


5 [bid., p. 227. 
6 Tbid., p. 228. 


3 [bid., p. 218. 
4 Ibid., p. 224. 
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The action of the third estate amounted 
to a declaration of war on the Protes- 
tants. An immediate series of Huguenot 
victories dampened the enthusiasm of 
many of the deputies for war, but an 
even more decisive factor arose to cause 
them to question the wisdom of their 
premature zeal. This was the question of 
finance. 

Since the meeting of the Estates-Gen- 
eral of Orléans in 1561, the monetary 
needs of the crown had been mounting by 
four million livres per year. Many pro- 
vincial estates had begun to resist crown 
demands, thus throwing the financial 
burden on the remaining provinces. The 
evil of inequitable distribution was add- 
ed to an already intolerable tax situ- 
ation. The estates of Blois faced a thorny 
problem. 

On December 31, M. de Nicolai, first 
president of the chambre des comptes, 
presented a report describing the poor 
state of finances, which he attributed to 
the debts of the king’s predecessors.’ The 
deputies of the estates, “‘as the only true 
physicians of the state,”’ were to find a 
remedy for the illness of the treasury. 
He requested the nomination of a com- 
mission for the purpose of reviewing ac- 
counts. In accordance with the request, 
each order chose twelve delegates to the 
commission, but the commission proved 
a farce. Very soon the appointed deputies 
realized that the true condition of the 
finances was being withheld from them 
and that their efforts were not being 
taken seriously by the crown.* They were 
even more irritated to learn that new 
taxes were being levied throughout the 
provinces without the consent of the 
estates. Nevertheless, on January 9 the 
commission delivered their report to the 
general assembly of the estates.” Much 
to the exasperation of the king and the 


1[bid.,p. 230. ‘*%Ibid.,p. 231. 9% Ibid., p. 237. 


royal treasurers, the report was not a 
recommendation of means by which ad- 
ditional money could be raised but an 
explanation of why the finances were in 
the slovenly condition in which the es- 
tates found them. The commission con- 
sidered the chief abuses to be the ex- 
cessive expenditures of the king and his 
court and the diversion of state revenues 
at their source through the alienation of 
crown domain." 

The king was anxious for the estates 
to complete the drawing-up of the cahiers 
and for the third estate to vote the sub- 
sidies with which he could pay his most 
pressing debts, but every day seemed to 
retard rather than to advance the work 
of the deputies. Realization that the es- 
tablishment of religious unity was to 
prove expensive caused the deputies to 
reflect more carefully on their course of 
action. They decided that, if war were to 
be carried on, its costs should be borne 
equally by the three orders." This was 
not a theory concocted on the spur of the 
moment. Bodin had developed the thesis 
in his Six books on the republic. Taxes, he 
argued, should be distributed equitably 
“in order that rich and poor, noble and 
commoner, priest and laborer should all 
pay their share on taxable lands. The law 
should make exception of neither pontiff 
nor noble.”"* On January g and to he 
presented these views in the assembly of 
the third estate. The deputies agreed 
with Bodin, and the date marked the 
end of the accord which had prevailed 
among the three orders since their con- 
vocation. 

The third estate continued to send 
delegates to confer with the representa- 


10 Tbid., p. 239. 
™ Tbid., p. 242. 


12 Jean Bonin, Les six livres de la république 
(Lyon, 1580) (hereafter cited as “République’”), 
Book VI, chap. ii, p. 618. 
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tives of the nobility and the clergy on the 
problem of the distribution of the tax 
burden but would not empower their 
delegates to make any decisions without 
referring to the general assembly of the 
order."? Action became paralyzed by the 
discord among the three estates. The 
third estate refused to make concessions 
until the other two orders had expressed 
a willingness to share a portion of the ex- 
pense. “The privileged orders,” said 
Bodin, “sought only the means to bur- 
den themselves upon the third estate.’’"4 
At the same time the deputies invoked 
their mandates and maintained that they 
had come to the assembly at Bois in- 
structed to seek a reduction in taxes, not 
to agree to new ones.*® 

Angered by the niggardliness of the 
estates, the king sought to frighten the 
deputies by describing the horrors being 
perpetrated on faithful Catholics by 
victorious Protestants. The constituents, 
he argued, expected their deputies to re- 
establish religious unity, and this could 
not be accomplished without money. The 
president of the third estate of the gou- 
vernement of Bordeaux replied that reli- 
gious unity did not necessarily mean 
religious war and that the problem 
should be settled “through councils and 
through the reform of abuses.”’* It was 
no longer possible for the third estate to 
avoid the fundamental issue. In the 
opening days of the assembly they had 
declared themselves in favor of the re- 
establishment of religious unity even at 
the risk of war. Now they were forced to 
renounce their earlier position and to re- 
consider the policy of Bodin. 

A royal session of the estates-general 
was scheduled for January 17, 1577. In 
preparation for the occasion, the deputies 


5 [hid., p. 242. 
6 Tbid., p. 250. 


13 BopINn, Journal, p. 243. 


14 [bid., p. 247. 


of the third estate instructed their ora- 
tor, Versoris, to present the revised view- 
point to the crown. He was to reassert 
the desire for unity but was to state 
specifically that it should be accom- 
plished ‘‘without war.’’*? When Versoris 
delivered his speech, however, he was 
unable to bring himself to utter the re- 
striction which was personally odious to 
him. His colleagues were extremely an- 
gered at the way in which the orator had 
betrayed them. In the gathering of the 
order which followed the royal session a 
small riot ensued in which Versoris and 
his patron, the provost of the Paris mer- 
chants, were forced to escape through a 
rear door of the assembly in order to save 
themselves from violence.’* The incident 
served to discredit the deputation from 
the Ile de France, chief spokesmen for 
the League, and to strengthen the sup- 
porters of Bodin. 

For weeks the struggle between the 
king and the third estate over finance 
dragged on, with Bodin continuously ad- 
vising the deputies to refuse an increase 
in taxation. His Majesty was begged 
“not to take the refusal of the third es- 
tate to respond to his demands in bad 
grace since the deputies were without the 
power to act otherwise.’”"? The delegates 
from the Ile de France “moved heaven 
and earth” to alter the decision of the 
third estate but without success. Bodin 
accused them of self-interest and defend- 
ed the resistance of the third estate on the 
basis of concern for the welfare of the 
nation. 

Meanwhile the king, in desperation, 


17 Ibid., p. 248. 

8 Thid., p. 263. See also P. de LESTOILE, Journal, 
I, 81, in J. F. Micuaup and B. Povjoutat, Nouvelle 
collection des mémoires pour servir & Vhistoire de 
France depuis le XIII® siécle jusqu’a la fin du X VIII* 
(Paris, 1850). 


19 BODIN, Journal, p. 264. 
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presented the assembly with a new proj- 
ect for raising money. The plan proposed 
that three hundred thousand livres be 
raised immediately by alienation of a 
portion of the royal domain. The clergy 
consented readily enough since alienation 
was a financial contrivance that did not 
tap their own wealth. The third estate, 
encouraged by Bodin, once more resisted. 
Through promises of gifts and pensions, 
the king attempted to corrupt a number 
of the deputies to work in his behalf. 
Hémar, president of the parlement of 
Bordeaux, and Bigot, a delegate from 
Normandy, were allegedly singled out 
and bribed to act as the king’s spokes- 
men.” They defended alienation, said 
Bodin, ‘‘with a vigor that could only have 
come from personal interest.”” But Bodin 
again won the day. He pointed out that 
the domain was not the king’s to give 
away, that he held it only in simple 
usage, and that it belonged to the people 
and could not be alienated without the 
consent of the estates. Since the estates 
lacked the mandate from their constitu- 
ents to agree to such a proposal, aliena- 
tion was out of the question. Even were 
the deputies so empowered, Bodin added, 
they would not yield without a detailed 
rendering of court accounts.”" Belliévre, 
a member of the privy council, urged the 
cause of alienation before the assembly 
on the ground that it was necessary to 
dispose of a part to save the whole. If the 
estates would not consent, they should, 
at least, provide other means for the 
relief of the state.” 

On the surface the refusal of Bodin to 
admit the right of the crown to alienate 
domain appears as a limitation of sover- 
eignty and hence as a logical inconsist- 
ency in his thinking. A number of argu- 


20 Thid., p. 2098. 


4 Tbid., pp. 299-300. 2 Tbid., pp. 301-2. 


ments existed, however, which enabled 
Bodin to rationalize his position into 
conformity with his concept of sover- 
eignty. First of all, French legal theory 
since the fourteenth century had regard- 
ed the king as limited by two “funda- 
mental laws,” the Salic Law of succes- 
sion and the prohibition of the alienation 
of domain. In so far as Bodin’s theory of 
sovereignty was a theory of right as well 
as a theory of might, the sphere of royal 
power could, logically, be circumscribed 
by the “fundamental laws.’”3 Moreover, 
the law against alienation was subject to 
varied interpretations. It had been gen- 
erally understood since the meeting of 
the estates of 1439 to mean that the king 
could not alienate revenue-bearing prop- 
erty attached to the crown. In this spe- 
cific sense it was interpreted by Bodin. 
By the end of the century, however, 
legal theorists were interpreting domain 
to mean sovereign power itself. Whether 
domain were identified with sovereign 
power in the abstract or were taken to 
mean actual property or territory, the 
theoretical result was the same. The very 
restriction of the power of the king be- 
came, paradoxically, a positive assertion 
of sovereignty. The king did not possess 
the power to divest the crown of power. 
If he were allowed to alienate territory, 
he would be surrendering his judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and fiscal rights in the de- 
tached areas to others—in other words, 
sharing sovereignty. According to Bodin, 
such action was inadmissible. His attack 
upon alienation of domain, viewed in 
this light, remained in accordance with 
his concept of undivided sovereignty and 
in line with his desire to check the privi- 
leges of the great seigneurs who stood 
ready to gain from alienation. The do- 
main belonged to the republic and the 


23 BopIN, République, Book I, chap. i, p. 3; chap. 
viii, pp. 88 and 95; and Book VI, chap. ii, p. 597. 
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republic belonged to the prince. The 
security of one was inconceivable with- 
out the security of the other.?4 The do- 
main provided the means by which the 
prince fulfilled his functions; and should 
he alienate domain, he would deprive 
himself of the source of power. These 
views were summed up by Hémar, who 
likened the domain to “a wife whom the 
husband could not put aside at will.’ 
The third estate resolved that, if money 
were needed, the crown could either bor- 
row from the financial agents or sell the 
lands of the clergy.” 

The estates, in the meantime, had 
completed the drawing-up of the cahiers, 
and on February g they were formally 
presented to the king.?? The task of de- 
fending the cahiers before the privy coun- 
cil still remained. This brought to the 
fore the third major problem confronting 
the estates, that of establishing for them- 
selves effective influence in the govern- 
ance of the realm. The power of the privy 
council was strong in that those cahiers 
which the councilors saw fit to dismiss 
would have no chance to become incor- 
porated in any subsequent ordinance 
that might be drafted in answer to na- 
tional grievances. To combat this arbi- 
trary power of the council, the estates 
had earlier won the right to be repre- 
sented by their own delegates in the dis- 
cussions which were to take place in 
council before the king on the subject of 
each individual cahier. 


24 Ibid., Book VI, chap. ii, pp. 596-601. 

2s Bopin, Journal, p. 302. It was the tradition of 
the estates that whoever was instructed to speak for 
them was obliged to express the opinions of the ma- 
jority, even when the opinions were not the speak- 
er’s own. Although Hémar had defended alienation, 
he was forced to argue the opposing view before the 
king. The case in which Versoris betrayed his trust 
in a similar situation has already been observed (see 
above, p. 292). 


2% Bonin, Journal, p. 304. 27 [bid., p. 275. 
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The initial move was made by mem- 
bers of the clergy, who approached the 
third estate on the matter of the election 
of the delegates to the council and the 
extent of the powers to be granted them. 
Both the nobility and the clergy were in 
favor of the customary committee of 
thirty-six, a delegate from each of the 
twelve gouvernemenis to be selected by 
each order. Immediately the old suspi- 
cions of the third estate were aroused. 
They were afraid that such a committee 
would place them in the position of a 
minority, and they repeated the old 
maxim that “two orders should have 
neither the power nor opportunity to 
bind the third.’’?* Bodin opposed repre- 
sentation on the council altogether. Four 
hundred deputies, he insisted, were al- 
ready too few to represent France effec- 
tively. To reduce the number to thirty- 
six was to turn the estates into “a thing 
in miniature.””® The implication of this 
somewhat disingenuous logic seemed to 
be that if the French people could not be 
represented on the council en masse, it 
would be better for them not to be repre- 
sented at all. Bodin argued that a small 
number of deputies, overawed by the 
presence of the king and a large number 
of great seigneurs, would quite likely do 
whatever their superiors wished. Had not 
this happened, he asked, under Louis 
XI? A large body, he concluded, could 
preserve independence of judgment, 
whereas a small one would frequently be 
forced to submit to the royal and sei- 
gneurial will and might prove too sus- 
ceptible to corruption and intimidation. 
The danger was that the reluctant 
concessions of the abbreviated body 
might be construed to have popular ap- 


28 Tbid., p. 281; see also République, Book III, 
chap. vii, p. 338. 


29 BoDIN, Journal, pp. 277-78. 
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proval since the council would, technical- 
ly, represent the estates. 

In addition to this argument, Bodin in- 
sisted further that, in the event that such 
a committee of thirty-six should be given 
power to determine, as members of the 
council, the fate of the cahiers, one order 
would be unable to avoid being bound, 
at least in some instances, by the other 
two. Even were the three orders in agree- 
ment, Bodin added as if by afterthought, 
the committee should not have the power 
to dictate to the king and his coun- 
cilors.*° 

The question naturally arises: Why 
did Bodin champion the cause of the es- 
tates so stubbornly against the crown on 
the question of taxation and alienation 
and demonstrate, on the other hand, 
such apparent servility to the crown in 
the matter of the representation of the 
estates on the council? His arguments to 
the assembly fail to provide a satisfac- 
tory explanation, and his political theory 
seems no more adequate. It is true that 
Bodin regarded any hint of legislative 
power on the part of the estates as a 
limitation on sovereignty.3* A committee 
of thirty-six with the authority to deter- 
mine the provisions of an ordinance, he 
maintained, would thus become a law- 
making body. To Bodin this was incom- 
patible with true sovereignty. Sover- 
eignty he recognized as the unlimited 
authority to make law.*? Sovereignty was 
indivisible. The mixed state, as a sover- 
eign state, could not exist.33 

To these arguments the opponents of 
Bodin replied that the power of the 
crown was in no way weakened by en- 
hancing the position of the estates, that 


3° Tbid., p. 279. 

3 Bopin, République, Book I, chap. viii, p. 96. 
32 Tbid., chap. x, pp. 155-56. 

33 Jbid., Book II, chap. i, pp. 175-76. 


the power of the crown was, in fact, 
greatest when enjoying the support of the 
community, and that if the king were in- 
dependent of the views of the people the 
estates would never have been sum- 
moned in the first place. Representation 
of the estates on the council would be 
quite proper, for had not the king him- 
self referred to the estates as his coun- 
cilors?34 

These views were as logical as those ad- 
vanced by Bodin. In fact, Bodin’s argu- 
ments on sovereignty were scarcely ap- 
plicable to the situation. The presence of 
thirty-six delegates on a council which 
had the task of reviewing the cahiers 
could scarcely be considered a limitation 
on the sovereignty of the crown, even by 
the deputy himself. The council only in- 
fluenced legislation. The actual ordi- 
nance was always issued in the name of 
the king. That fear of the estates’ en- 
croaching upon the legislative power of 
the crown was not the basic reason for 
Bodin’s oppositon is made certain by 
more concrete evidence. In order to cir- 
cumvent the objections of Bodin, the 
Archbishop of Lyon proposed, as an al- 
ternative suggestion, the election of a 
committee to act simply in a consultative 
capacity, but the deputy from Verman- 
dois was unable to agree even to this. The 
only procedure of which Bodin would ap- 
prove was for the cahiers to be reviewed 
by the council without any interference 
from the delegates of the estates.% 

The basis for Bodin’s position must be 
explained on grounds more significant 
than theory. When Bodin resisted reli- 
gious war, increased taxation, and alien- 
ation of royal domain, he spoke not for 
the estates-general as a whole but for the 


34 LALOURCE and DuvaAL, Recueil de piéces origi- 


nales et authentiques concernant la tenue des états 
généraux, 1560-1614 (Paris, 1788), V, 288. 


35 BODIN, Journal, p. 280. 
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third estate only. In supporting the com- 
mittee of thirty-six, Bodin would have 
been forced to defend the interests of 
both the clergy and the nobility, which 
he had no desire to do. To allow such a 
council to influence the king and his ad- 
visers was to open the pathway to power 
of the very groups within society which 
his theory of sovereignty was designed to 
suppress. His fear of the nobility caused 
him to resist any trend toward parlia- 
mentary government in France. If the 
sovereign prince is subject to the es- 
tates,” wrote Bodin, “he is neither prince 
nor sovereign, and the republic is neither 
a kingdom nor a monarchy, but a pure 
aristocracy of seigneurs in which the 
greater governs the lesser.’’*° This state- 
ment is more than a reflection of the per- 
sonal fears of a single deputy. It is a key 
to the explanation of the complete failure 
of parliamentary government in France 
under the Old Regime. In 1576, as on 
numerous previous and subsequent oc- 
casions, the estates-general neglected to 
take advantage of favorable opportunities 
to increase their powers at the expense of 
the crown because the third estate was 
unwilling to concede a share in sovereign 
power to an institution which might too 
easily be made to serve the interests of 
the privileged orders. Despite their an- 
tagonism to the religious and financial 
policies of the king, the deputies of the 
third estate could discover no way, with- 
in the framework of the existing constitu- 


36 Bopin, République, Book I, chap. viii, p. 96 


tion of France, to bridle his authority 
without augmenting the already offen- 
sive political influence of the clergy and 
nobility. Bodin’s labored attempts to rec- 
oncile his attitude toward the king and 
the estates with his tenuous theories of 
sovereignty reflect the political dilemma 
of the middle classes in sixteenth-century 
France. The issue was not so much that 
representative government could not be 
made consistent with a theory of sover- 
eignty but that representative govern- 
ment might represent the wrong people. 
The third estate surrendered their own 
opportunity to place constitutional 
checks upon the crown in order to thwart 
the ambitions of their rivals. The middle 
classes continued to look toward absolut- 
ism as the only alternative to anarchy 
and the exploitation of the nation’s re- 
sources by the privileged orders. 

Unable to change the opinions of mem- 
bers of the third estate, the nobility and 
clergy were forced to abandon their 
scheme. The question of representation 
of the estates on the council was dropped. 
Review of the cahiers was left to an un- 
hampered council. The influence of the 
deputy from Vermandois on the estates 
of 1576 was probably not exaggerated 
when Henry III remarked to some of his 
minions that Bodin had led the estates 
around at his pleasure.*? 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


37 [bid., Book III, chap. vii, p. 338; see also 
Bonn, Journal, p. 282. 








MILITARY DEMOBILIZATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOLLOWING THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
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ODERN methods of warfare ne- 
M cessitate the mobilization of 
great armies of men in time of 
conflict. Since no state has found it ex- 
pedient to maintain these large military 
forces permanently mobilized, almost all 
have had recourse to some form of mili- 
tary conscription. The  conscriptive 
method, while successfully solving the 
manpower problem connected with the 
modern waging of war, has, because of 
its very nature, created other new and 
difficult problems; for basically a con- 
script army is a civilian force, organized 
under military rule for a temporary peri- 
od to secure a specific objective. Once 
that goal is reached, however, the aver- 
age conscript soldier sees no further 
need for his service in a military capac- 
ity; and his first thought is to his im- 
mediate release. It is largely because of 
this psychological factor that our mod- 
ern demobilization problem arises. 

For reasons of security, however, 
governments cannot demobilize their 
great armies overnight. Moreover, no 
operation involving millions of men can 
be accomplished in a matter of days or 
weeks. Governments are therefore con- 
fronted with the problem of devising 
some plan for the orderly demobilization 
of their armed forces. 

But what shall be the basis of such a 
plan if it is to be both just and practi- 
cable? Should governments stress length 
of service, regardless of the fact that this 
may demobilize many who have no em- 
ployment in the civilian world? Or should 
the government risk public censure and 
demobilize only those with jobs awaiting 


them? Should priority be granted to 
those whose return to civilian life would 
tend to create employment for others? Is 
it just that the marital status of an in- 
dividual should in any way influence the 
order of his demobilization? These are 
but a few of the many questions which a 
government must answer before it can 
hope to devise a blueprint for demobili- 
zation. 

Before the first World War few nations 
had been confronted with large-scale 
demobilizations. Hence, demobilization 
represented a new problem, precedents 
for which were completely lacking. The 
experience of England in this period is 
particularly interesting, since it demon- 
strates the magnitude of the problem as 
well as the difficulty of devising an 
equitable solution for it. 

The British government began its 
study of the demobilization question in 
the summer of 1916, more than two 
years before the signing of the Armistice. 
At that time, Edwin Montagu was ap- 
pointed to head a demobilization sub- 
committee of the cabinet reconstruction 
committee.’ When the ministry of recon- 
struction was formed on August 21, 1917, 
Montagu’s subcommittee became the 
committee on demobilization of the army 
in this newly created ministry. This 


GREAT BRITAIN, Parliamentary papers, 1918, 
Vol. XIII (Reports, Vol. 9), Cmd. 9231, “Report of 
the ministry of reconstruction on the work of the 
ministry for the period ending Dec. 31, 1918” (here- 
after cited as ““Cmd. 9231”), p. 1. 

2 GREAT BRITAIN, Parliamentary papers, 1919, 
Vol. XXX (Reports, Vol. 23), Cmd. 325, “Report 
of the war cabinet for the year 1918” (hereafter 
cited as ‘‘Cmd. 325”), p. 301. 
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committee, in co-operation with the war 
office, the admiralty, the air ministry, 
and the ministry of labor developed the 
demobilization plan which was put into 
effect after the Armistice.’ 

The government’s primary concern 
was to avoid mass unemployment; and, 
with all its efforts concentrated in that 
direction, a unique demobilization 
scheme was evolved. The basis of the 
plan was to release individuals rather 
than units, and these in accordance with 
the needs of industry rather than on any 
other basis, such as length of service.4 A 
detailed ‘‘order of demobilization” was 
issued, providing that certain individ- 
uals, more vital to the reconstruction 
program than others, be given priority in 
release and that all persons with guar- 
anteed employment be assured of de- 
mobilization ahead of those who had no 
promise of civilian employment.‘ 

The order of demobilization listed five 
key groups into which all service per- 
sonnel were to be classified. The first 
group, the ‘“demobilizers,” comprised 
all those whose services were deemed es- 
sential in expediting the demobilization 
of the great bulk of the forces.° The sec- 
ond group, the so-called “pivotal men,” 
included all those whose speedy return 
to civilian life would tend to create em- 
ployment opportunities for others.’ In- 
dustry depended upon the return of these 
pivotal men for rapid reconversion to 
peacetime production. The government 
stipulated that the number of demobiliz- 
ers and pivotal men be strictly limited 

3 Ibid. 


4GREAT BRITAIN, MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION, The demobilization and resettlement of the 
army (London, 1918), p. 3. 

sW. P. Crozrer, “Demobilization in England,” 
Atlantic monthly, CX XIII (1919), 276. 

6 Cmd. 325, p. 301. 

7 Demobilization and resettlement of the army, p. 3. 


and include only those absolutely indis- 
pensable.* These men, however, were to 
be released before the beginning of gen- 
eral demobilization.° 

The “slip men,” those who had defi- 
nite promises of employment upon their 
return to civilian life, constituted the 
third major class.*® They were to be re- 
leased after the start of general demobi- 
lization, in accordance with a priority 
list drawn up by the ministry of labor 
and based upon the relative importance 
of each industry, profession, or occupa- 
tion to the nation and to the national 
welfare." Those who did not have defi- 
nite jobs awaiting them but whose em- 
ployment was in an industry which, be- 
cause of its high national importance in 
the reconstruction period, was likely to 
provide work immediately were placed 
in the fourth category.” The fifth and 
final group comprised all other “nonslip 
men,” in the order of the importance of 
their civilian employment." 

This order of demobilization, though 
very precise and rigid in the matter of 
group sequence, did provide for certain 
preferences within the individual cate- 
gories. Thus, within each group, it was 
agreed that preference be shown married 
men, those with long records of service, 
and those who had served long on the 
field of battle. To prevent possible in- 
justice, the government ordered that the 


8 Thid. 
9 Cmd. 9231, p. 19. 


1° Demobilization and resettlement of the army, 
p. 9. For explanation of the term “slip man” see 
below, p. 299. 

™ CROZIER, loc. cit., p. 277. The trades and in- 
dustries of the country were divided into forty-two 
groups. Their order of priority might be altered to 
conform with changes in the nation’s needs. 


12 Demobilization and resettlement of the army,p.9- 
13 Tbid. 


14 CROZIER, Joc. cit., p. 277. 
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home and overseas armies be released at 
equal daily rates. This assured the men 
still abroad that no undue advantage, 
simply because they were closer to the 
dispersal centers, would be given those 
at home.’® 

The administrative provisions for the 
plan’s operation were very simple. Em- 
ployers seeking the return of specific in- 
dividuals were instructed to file with the 
labor exchange a special form showing 
the serviceman’s full name, unit, regi- 
ment, and theater of war or command. 
Every man in service received a civil 
employment form, which he completed 
by stating whether he had received an 
offer of employment. If he had not, he 
might request that a certain prospective 
employer be approached for that pur- 
pose. These forms were also sent to the 
labor exchange. Where the employer’s 
form and the civil employment form cor- 
responded, a slip was torn from the latter 
and returned to the man’s commanding 
officer, thereby designating him as a slip 
man, subject to demobilization in con- 
formity with the priority list.” 

In the case of pivotal men, the minis- 
try of labor made a selection of those in- 
dustries, businesses, and _ professions 
which were entitled to share in this very 
limited pool of men. In each industry a 
special authority or body was chosen to 
determine which men it deemed pivotal."7 

A brief treatment of the actual de- 
mobilization procedure seems necessary, 
if only to indicate some of the benefits 
and safeguards devised by the govern- 
ment for the welfare of the returning 
serviceman. After the individual had 
been chosen for demobilization, he was 
sent to a camp behind the lines and then 

8 Demobilization and resettlement of the army, 
p. II. 

© Times (London), Nov. 28, 1914. 

"1 [bid. 


to a dispersal station in his home district. 
It was contemplated that the man would 
be completely processed within twenty- 
four hours after his arrival at the disper- 
sal station.’* Each man was then entitled 
to a twenty-eight-day furlough at home, 
at the end of which time he was demobi- 
lized." In addition to a railway warrant 
and ration-book, he received a cash pay- 
ment as well as an out-of-work donation 
policy.” The cash payment included pay 
and ration allowance for the twenty- 
eight-day furlough as well as an allow- 
ance for the purchase of civilian clothes. 
It did not include the war gratuity, the 
amount of which had not yet been de- 
termined.” The out-of-work donation 
policy was of a noncontributory nature. 
It extended benefits to the ex-service- 
man for twenty weeks in the first fifty- 
two following his demobilization. For 
each week that he remained unemployed 
he would receive 29s. for himself, 6s. for 
his first child under fifteen, and 3s. for 
each additional child.” 

Even with so cursory a description of 
England’s first demobilization scheme, it 


8 Demobilization and resettlement of the army, 
p. 12. 


19 CROZIER, loc. cit., p. 278. The term ‘“de- 
mobilized” is not synonymous with the term 
“discharged.” After his twenty-eight-day furlough 
the man was not discharged. Instead, he was placed 
in a Class Z Reserve, subject to recall to duty in 
the event of an emergency. This was a logical meas- 
ure in view of the fact that the Allies and Germany 
were still under an armistice arrangement. Never- 
theless, the measure caused serious apprehension 
among many Englishmen who failed to understand 
its meaning or purpose. 


20 Demobilization and resettlement of the army, 
p. 13. 
4 [bid. See below, p. 304. 


22 CROZIER, loc. cit., p. 280. The original plan was 
to give only 24s. a week to the demobilized soldier. 
But on December 10, 1918 the amount was increased 
to 29s. Crozier considers this sudden “generosity” 
of the government to be an election maneuver, 
aimed at increasing the vote for the Coalition. 
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should be possible to make some critical 
analysis of its more basic tenets. It is im- 
mediately apparent, for example, that, 
although the government’s objective was 
the curtailment of hardship, actually, by 
this plan favor was shown those who had 
promises of employment, and a penalty 
was imposed upon those who lacked such 
assurances, regardless of the fact that the 
latter might have served longer, might 
have been wounded, or might have sup- 
ported families at home. Thus, a nonslip 
man with three years of front-line service 
and with a wife and child at home had no 
priority over the slip or pivotal man who 
had served only a year, possibly in Eng- 
land, and who possessed no dependents. 
The unfairness of such a situation is im- 
mediately evident, but its absolute in- 
justice is of a less obvious nature and 
may not have been foreseen by the gov- 
ernment; for, not only did the scheme 
fail to give preferential treatment to the 
long-service man, but it actually favored, 
though certainly unintentionally, the 
man with a short-service record. This in- 
dividual, away from the factory or farm 
only a short time, usually enjoyed a 
much closer contact with his former em- 
ployer than the man who had left in 1914 
or 1915. The latter, in most instances, 
had been replaced several times since his 
departure, and ties with his former em- 
ployer were probably most tenuous. The 
more recent recruit was better remem- 
bered and might expect greater interest 
from his former employer. 

In spite of this basic weakness in the 
scheme, the government might have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the public of its ad- 
vantages if sufficient effort had been 
made to explain it. Unfortunately, the 
government was too absorbed with the 
general election to devote time to such an 
attempt. As a result, the people saw only 
the apparent injustice of the plan and 
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failed completely to comprehend its true 
purpose, that of preventing mass unem- 
ployment. 

There were, however, other objections 
to the scheme, principally in the matter 
of its administration. The long delay in 
starting its operation proved irksome to 
those both in and out of service. The 
government remained firm in its resolve 
not to begin general demobilization until 
after Germany’s defeat had been assured 
by the signing of a peace treaty. Even 
partial demobilization, that of demobi- 
lizers, pivotal men, and the critically 
needed coal miners, was not begun until 
December 9, almost a month after the 
signing of the Armistice. The diffusion 
of authority in the administration of the 
scheme served to heighten the spirit of 
discontent. Difficulties encountered by 
industrialists seeking the return of 
pivotal men caused vociferous opposition 
to develop from that quarter.*4 The al- 
most universal misunderstanding of the 
reasons for a Class Z Reserve and for the 
use of the term “demobilized” rather 
than “discharged” constituted addition- 
al cause for opposition.’s 

And, finally, the plan encountered 
serious criticism in the press, especially 
in that segment controlled by labor. The 
following is a typical comment: “Send 
the boys home. Why in the world the de- 
lay? The war is not officially ‘over,’ but 
everybody knows that in fact it is over. 
Munition-making has stopped; motorists 
can joy ride; the King has had a drink; 
society has had its victory ball and is 
settling down to its old job of pleasure- 
making. .... Danger of too rapid de- 


23 Times, Dec. 10, 1918. 

24 Manchester Guardian, Dec. 11, 1918. 

25 GREAT BRITAIN 5, Parliamentary debates, Com- 
mons (hereafter cited as “P.D.’’), CX (1918), 3403: 
For an explanation of the Class Z Reserve see n. 19, 
above. 
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mobilization? Bunkum! There are thou- 
sands of men for whom jobs are waiting, 
but the Army won’t let them go. And— 
even if a man hasn’t a job—why not let 
him go home at once?’ 

Criticism by the Labor press was 
based also on the contention that the 
government had provided inadequate 
benefits for the returning men. One ar- 
ticle said: ‘“‘We leave the matter of find- 
ing him employment to the owners and 
we present him with cash and promises, 
which work out to an average of about 
gs. a week for fifty-two weeks, provided 
he is unemployed for twenty of them. It 
is superb, immense. None but an im- 
perial people, victorious against its ene- 
mies, but overcome with emotion and 
thankfulness before its returning heroes, 
could have done it.’’?7 

By December the government, aware 
of the growing opposition to the scheme, 
moved to check the dissatisfaction. On 
the 13th, in an effort to speed demobili- 
zation, it added a new feature to the orig- 
inal plan. This, the so-called “contract 
system,’ permitted a serviceman on 
leave in the country to accept an offer of 
re-employment from a pre-war employer. 
The offer, after endorsement by the local 
advisory committee of the employment 
exchange, was taken to the army, navy, 
or air force headquarters, who arranged 
for the man’s demobilization, provided 
that he was not declared indispensable to 
the armed forces.?* This new feature in 
the plan was destined to cause the gov- 
ernment great embarrassment. 

In another move to silence growing 
criticism, Lloyd George, on December 
19, appointed Sir Eric Geddes to co-or- 
dinate the demobilization work then be- 


* Herald (London), Dec. 7, 1918. 
” Ibid., Nov. 23, 1918. 


** Times, Dec. 13, 1918. 
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ing administered by fourteen separate 
departments.”? On the same day, the 
secretary of the war office announced the 
beginning of the payment of war gratu- 
ities** in accordance with the scale which 
had been presented to the house of com- 
mons on November 20 by Bonar Law.* 

On New Year’s Day, the press pub- 
lished the government’s explanation for 
the slow rate of demobilization. The ad- 
ministration held that the rate was gov- 
erned by the needs of the occupation 
army, the efficiency of the demobiliza- 
tion machinery, and the general eco- 
nomic conditions at home. The strain on 
the British and French railways and the 
utter inadequacy of existing port and 
shipping facilities were pictured as the 
principal causes for delay. The public 
was reminded, however, that a general 
demobilization had not been ordered and 
that the only men then being released 
were miners, whose return was absolutely 
essential in view of the coal scarcity, and 
pivotal men, whose return would tend to 
start industrial production.*? 

Whether or not these explanations 
satisfied the British public, events soon 
proved that they had not reassured the 
men in service. On January 6, the British 
learned that on the preceding Friday 
(January 3), 10,000 soldiers had dem- 
onstrated at Folkestone, refusing to 
board ship to return to France. Similar 


29 Tbid., Dec. 20, 1918. 
3° Tbid. 


31 P.D., CX, 3399-3402. This scale called for the 
payment of a gratuity, the total of which was de- 
pendent upon the length and type of service per- 
formed. Thus, every private (or equivalent rank) 
was entitled to £5; corporal, £6; sergeant, £8 or £10 
(depending on his grade); warrant officer, Class II, 
£12; and warrant officer, Class I, £15. An additional 
10s. would be paid for each month, after the first 
year, of overseas service; an additional ss. for each 
month, after the first year, of home service. 


32 Times, Jan. 1, 1919. 33 [bid., Jan. 6, 1919. 
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protests had taken place there on Satur- 
day, and reports from Dover stated 
that 2,000 men had demonstrated in 
that city.44 The war office official expla- 
nation considered these demonstrations 
to be a protest against the granting of 
leave to some men for the completion of 
their contracts** and the withholding of 
a similar privilege from others. There 
were reports of men who had never heard 
of the contract system and of others who 
were calling the agreements already 
signed “bogus contracts” which would 
not bear examination and were merely 
being exhibited to gain additional leave.*° 
The war office decided not to invoke 
disciplinary measures against any of the 
men who had participated in the demon- 
strations. They ordered that those with 
completed contracts be demobilized im- 
mediately, while those with “genuine” 
contracts, not yet fully in order, be given 
a week’s leave for the completion of these 
contracts. A similar privilege was to be 
accorded all those who could show rea- 
sonable grounds for claiming that they 
were in a position to obtain contracts. 
Failure to do so would compel one’s re- 
turn to his unit in a week’s time. Those 
men without contracts or prospects of 
contracts were ordered back to their 
units immediately.37 The Times, in its 
usual sober vein, stated editorially :5* 
The contract system is an addition to the 
original scheme of priority, and we are not sure 
that it is wise. Some people have a wrong im- 
pression that general demobilization has be- 
aoe It has not begun, and cannot begin 


while the situation remains unsettled and un- 
certain..... The fault has been that advance 


34 Ibid. 


3sFor explanation 
above, p. 301. 


of contract system, see 


36 Times, Jan. 6, 1919. 
37 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 6, 1919. 
38 Jan. 6, 1919. 
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demobilization has been too slow, especially 
as regards pivotal men. The industrial situation 
at home is at present as great an obstacle to 
general demobilization as the political and 
military situation abroad. We are not ready 
for it. What is needed is a marked acceleration 
of the original priority scheme, leading up to 
general demobilization. 


In striking contrast to the rather 
gentle criticism by the Times was the 
protest of the Birmingham city council 
against “the incapacity, circumlocution, 
and general disorder with which the 
question of demobilization is being dealt 
with by government departments, lead- 
ing to general dislocation of business and 
great disadvantages to the men.’ 
Similar protests came from civic and 
other groups in Bradford, Bristol, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Northampton, 
and Sheffield.*° 

Meanwhile, the soldier protests con- 
tinued. On January 6 Whitehall was 
the scene of a small demonstration, 
while Brighton saw 8,000 soldiers in 
a mass meeting of complaint.‘* The fol- 
lowing day the army council acted. It is- 
sued an order stating that, from a date to 
be fixed, no man would be permitted to 
proceed to England on leave from France 
except on the distinct understanding 
that he return to France on the expira- 
tion of his leave and that he not be de- 
mobilized, on any pretext whatever, 
while on leave.” 

There can be no question but that the 
contract system was a major blunder. In 
advance of general demobilization, it 
permitted the release of men of the slip 
category simply because they were for- 
tunate enough to be home on leave at the 
time. If the government expected the 
abolition of this system to end the sol- 


39 Thid. 4° Thid. 
41 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 7, 1919. 


42 Times, Jan. 8, 1919. 
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diers’ protests, then they were ignorant 
of the basic reasons for the demonstra- 
tions, for, as the Manchester Guardian 
pointed out, the principal causes for un- 
rest were two: dissatisfaction with the 
slow rate of demobilization and fear that 
large numbers of soldiers would be sent 
to Russia.4? On the latter point, the 
Times, in an attempt to reassure the 
soldiers, stated categorically: ‘“The total 
strength in Russia is less than 20,000, 
and there is not the slightest intention of 
increasing that strength.’’44 

Before this statement reached the 
public, further outbursts occurred. On 
January 7 two distinct demonstrations 
took place at Whitehall. Soldiers ap- 
peared in lorries with signs reading: 
“We won the war. Give us our tickets’; 
“Get a move on, Geddes”’; “‘No more red 
tape”; “We want civvie suits’; ‘““Prom- 
ises are not pie crust.’’4* What was to 
be the government’s reply to demands 
of this sort? 

On the following day Lloyd George, in 
an appeal for order, revealed that no new 
decisions had yet been made, but he 
pleaded that the victory not be jeopard- 
ized by weakness on Great Britain’s part. 
It was necessary, he stated, that a strong 
army be kept on the Rhine as well as in 
France and at home. The fighting had 
ceased, but the war was not over. The 
Germans, still not demobilized, remained 
a menace. It was imperative that Britain 
remain strong in the next few months to 
insure its proper influence at the Peace 
Conference, so that a firm settlement 
with the enemy might be negotiated. 
Three hundred thousand troops were al- 
ready demobilized. The work would not 
be quickened by men taking the law into 
their own hands. It would only be de- 


43 Jan. 8, 1919. 


44 Jan. 8, 1919. 45 Ibid. 
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layed by such action. Real harm was be- 
ing done to the national cause and to the 
reputation of the British Army. It was 
essential that discipline be maintained.“ 

The statement seemed to produce the 
desired effect, in that only sporadic out- 
bursts followed thereafter. But the Brit- 
ish people and the press had been thor- 
oughly aroused,‘7 and Winston Church- 
ill saw demobilization to be his greatest 
problem when he assumed the office of 
war minister in the new cabinet formed 
in January 19109. 

Churchill recognized the need for a 
new and comprehensive plan—one which 
would do justice to the long-service men 
and at the same time satisfy those who 
would be compelled to stay with the 


46 Thid., Jan. 9, 1919. 


47 Winston S. CHURCHILL, The aftermath (New 
York, 1929), p. 42. Churchill states here that the 
Daily Express was the source for the “Get on or 
get out, Geddes” slogan. While neither the Times 
nor the Manchester Guardian had been particularly 
rabid in its attacks on the government because of 
the slow rate of demobilization, other newspapers 
had been vociferous in their objections. Sir Auck- 
land Geddes, minister of reconstruction and brother 
of Sir Eric, chief of demobilization, said on January 
10 at a dinner for members of the press that since 
1914 nothing had been more disquieting than the 
attitude of the press in the previous few weeks. It 
had seemed to lose all sense of proportion. Peace 
would not be won until the treaty was signed and 
the terms carried out. In the meantime, it was ab- 
solutely necessary that the army remain an efficient 
instrument to enforce the will of the people. He 
went on to say that the recent symptoms of discon- 
tent and the disbelief in the efficiency and good 
faith of the government had their roots in the 
carelessly thought-out articles which had appeared 
in many newspapers. It was easy to talk about 
“dilly dally” and to say that there was delay in the 
work of demobilization, but that did not do justice 
to the men who had to deal with the problem. He 
concluded by saying: “We are trying the greatest 
experiment ever attempted in the demobilization 
of a great Army..... It would have been easy to 
bring back unit after unit with drums blaring, and 
we might have laid the foundations of an appalling 
social crisis. ...I ask you to give to the work of 
demobilization the same kind of consideration 
you gave to the problem of recruiting” (Times, 
Jan. 11, 1919). 
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forces. Summoning Sir Douglas Haig 
from France, he began a series of con- 
ferences aimed at the development of 
such a scheme.‘ Sir Eric Geddes joined 
in these conferences, and on January 23 
Churchill visited Lloyd George in Paris 
to obtain his assent for the new plan. 
With the prime minister’s approval, 
Churchill published his new scheme in 
Army Orders 54 and 55 on January 29.‘? 

Although every effort was made to 
minimize the extent to which this was a 
reversal of the previous policy, the 
simple fact was that the British had jet- 
tisoned their first plan of demobilization, 
grounded on industry’s ability to absorb 
men, and had accepted the French plan 
instead, based on age, length of service, 
and combat experience. The Times might 
beforehand call this “‘a judicious blend- 
ing of the French demobilization by age 
groups and our own system of selective 
demobilization on an industrial basis,’’>° 
but the Manchester Guardian was being 
more truthful when it said: “Why should 
not Governments and _ departments 
sometimes say ‘my mistake’ like other 
people, and not feel themselves under 
any constraint to claim credit for con- 
sistency, when they have made a slip and 
reversed a previous step?”’ 

The principles of the Churchill plan, 
stated concisely and lucidly, could be 
easily understood by all. When the Armi- 
stice was signed, there were about 
3,500,000 men in the British Army. All 
but goo,ooo of these were to be released. 
The new army was to comprise only 
those who had enlisted after Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, were under thirty-seven 
years of age, and possessed fewer than 
three wound stripes. All others were to 


48 CHURCHILL, p. 43. 
49 Times, Jan. 30, 1919. 
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be released.*? It was estimated that these 
qualifications would make all except 
1,300,000 men eligible for immediate 
demobilization. Of these, a certain num- 
ber would be released as pivotal men or 
on grounds of hardship. If a surplus 
over the 900,000 continued to exist, then 
the age limit would be reduced to thirty- 
six and then to thirty-five; and then men 
with two wound stripes would become 
eligible, followed by men of thirty-four. 
If, as time went on, it became possible 
to reduce the army below the goo,000 
figure, this same principle of release by 
age would be employed.‘3 Men eligible 
for release might volunteer for a year’s 
service with the army of occupation if 
they so desired.*4 The sixty-nine bat- 
talions of young soldiers of eighteen 
years of age and upward who were then 
still at home were ordered sent across to 
guard the Rhine bridgeheads.*> 

And, finally, to lessen the gap between 
the rewards of military and civilian em- 
ployment, Army Order 56 called for an 
increase of pay to the armies of occupa- 
tion. These bonuses, to become effective 
February 1, ranged from tos. 6d. a week 
for a private all the way up to £2 2s. for 
officers above the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel.*° 

This was, in Churchill’s own words, a 
system based on the principle that, “if 
anyone has to stay, it must be those who 
are not the oldest, nor those who came 
the earliest, nor those who suffered the 
most.’’s? The fairness of such a plan is ap- 
parent. The one problem, however, was 


1 53 [bid., p. 46. 


54] bid. The armies of occupation included the 
Home Army, the Army of the Rhine, the Army of 
the Middle East, the Detachment of the Far North, 
and the Garrisons of the Crown Colonies and India. 

55 [bid., p. 47. 


56 Manchester Guardian, Jan. 30, 1919. 


52 CHURCHILL, pp. 44-45. 


57 CHURCHILL, p. 46. 
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the reconciling of this new scheme, by 
which nine hundred thousand men would 
have to submit to conscription for a pe- 
riod longer than provided by legislation, 
with the promises made by the Coalition 
members only six weeks earlier at the 
time of the general election, for upon this 
issue of extending conscription in disre- 
gard of election promises rested much of 
the opposition which developed against 
the plan. 

The general election, held in December 
1918, was preceded by three weeks of 
active campaigning, during which time 
conscription emerged as one of the three 
major issues.** The Labor party, having 
bolted the Coalition, issued a manifesto 
late in November stating its election 
platform. This manifesto announced the 
Labor party’s strong opposition to a 
continuation of conscription.’? The state- 
ment of December 6 by Lloyd George, 
in which he promised the returning men 
“a country fit for heroes to live in,’”’ was 
silent on the conscription question.® The 
Manchester Guardian commented rather 
dryly: “Many millions would have been 
glad to know when the millions freely en- 
listed for the duration of the war may 
look to be finally discharged from the 
Army. Many also would have been inter- 
ested to learn that compulsory military 
service is not to be a permanent institu- 
tion in this country.’ Lloyd George’s 
famous Five Points, which called for 
“getting the soldier home as quickly as 
possible” and giving ‘‘fair treatment to 
the returned soldier and sailor,’’ con- 
tained nothing concerning conscription.” 


8 Tbid., p. 20. 

89 Manchester Guardian, Nov. 28, 1918. 

% Tbid., Dec. 6, 1918. 6 [bid. 

@ Times, Dec. 11, 1918. The other three points 
called for punishing the kaiser, making Germany 


pay, and securing better social conditions for the 
people of Britain. 
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James H. Thomas, general secretary 
of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
was largely responsible for the greater 
emphasis placed on the conscription issue 
in the days before the election. In an ad- 
dress on December 10 Thomas informed 
his listeners that he had in his possession 
a document, in the form of a private let- 
ter written by a general, which spoke of 
a national army of twenty divisions.% 
The government was considering this 
plan, but the document went on to say 
that “the Cabinet will not touch this, at 
any rate until after the Election, and 
then not till after this League of Nations 
nonsense has been discussed at the Peace 
Conference.’*4 Thomas asked Lloyd 
George to answer whether England was 
prepared to abolish conscription even if 
the rest of the world did not.*s 

The political correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian wrote at this junc- 
ture: “Reports from London are that the 
conscription issue is becoming the most 
important of the election. At Coalition 
meetings hecklers are pressing it. The 
Coalition candidates are invariably hedg- 
ing, and never frankly repudiating con- 
scription. The Coalition have only two 
days to skate over thin ice. If the election 
campaign were going on another week 
I think they would probably drop 
through.’ 

Lloyd George, recognizing the in- 
creased popular interest in the issue and 
having been challenged by Thomas to 
make a forthright statement, did so on 
December 11. Replying directly to 
Thomas, he stated that he was willing to 
accept the authenticity of the document 
in question, but he held himself incapable 
of accepting responsibility for what 


63 Manchester Guardian, Dec. 11, 1918. The 
document contained details on the operation of the 
proposed conscription scheme. 


64 Thid. 65 [bid. 6 Dec. 12, 1918. 
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every general in the army thought and 
wrote. Then, in a more serious vein, he 
said: ‘Once the emergency which led to 
the Military Service Act has passed, the 
Act would lapse, and there was no inten- 
tion to renew it.’®’ He insisted, however, 
that the question of whether England 
would have any form of conscription in 
the future depended entirely on the 
peace terms. If an end were not put to 
the system of conscript armies, the Peace 
Conference would be a farce, he declared. 
The government’s policy was disarma- 
ment all around, but there was no inten- 
tion of giving up the navy, which was a 
weapon of defense and not of offense.® 

The Laborites found little satisfaction 
in this reply, arguing that it left the way 
open for an extension of conscription if 
the Peace Conference failed in its efforts 
to abolish it among the Central Powers. 
All lingering doubts in the electors’ 
minds should have been dispelled, how- 
ever, by a statement made by Lloyd 
George the following day. When shown 
an article in the Daily News saying that 
“a vote for Coalition is a vote for con- 
scription” and asked whether it was 
true, the prime minister answered: ‘““My 
reply is that it is not only not true, but 
that it is a calculated and characteristic 
falsehood.’’?° With such pledges ringing 
in their ears, the electors of Great Brit- 
ain went to the polls and returned 478 
Coalition, 59 Labor, and 27 Independent 
Liberal members.” 

The Coalition’s stand on the conscrip- 
tion issue was unmistakable. The accept- 
ance of the Churchill plan, with its at- 
tendant extension of conscription for the 


68 Thid. 
69 Manchester Guardian, Dec. 13, 1918. 
7° Ibid. 


™ R. H. Gretton, A modern history of the Eng- 
lish people, 1880-1922 (New York, 1930), p. 1087. 


67 Times, Dec. 12, 1918. 
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goo,coo who would be required to re- 
main with the forces, would represent 
a direct and absolute repudiation of 
election promises. Yet failure to extend 
conscription would compel abandon- 
ment of the plan. This was the dilem- 
ma which confronted both Churchill and 
the house of commons. Churchill told the 
commons on March 3:” 

The Army is now divided sharply into two 
classes, one of which knows it is going to go, 
and the other that it has got to stay..... Our 
plan is to let three men out of four go, and to 
pay the fourth man double to finish the job. .... 
The plan has been well received and readily 
understood throughout the whole Army..... 
It has been followed by a great and sensible 
recovery of discipline and morale throughout 
the whole of our Armies... . . Already nearly 
1,800,000 men have been demobilized, and dis- 
charges are proceeding at the rate of upwards 
of 25,000 a day. 


The government, impressed with the 
efficient operation of the new scheme, 
had introduced on February 27 a bill 
into the house of commons to permit 
the retention of the goo,coo men be- 
yond the peace. On March 6 this 
“Naval, Military and Air Force Service 
Act, 1919” received its second reading. 
Captain Frederick Guest, speaking for 
the government, explained that the 
military service acts of 1916 expired 
automatically on the date of the ratifica- 
tion of peace. With this expiration, prac- 
tically the whole of the armed forces 
would become eligible for immediate 
release. This new bill was being intro- 
duced to prevent such a disintegration of 
the army and to assure the existence of 
strong armies of occupation. The act 
would operate only until April 30, 1920. 
Captain Guest held that its passage 
would permit the demobilization of 75 
per cent of the army by May 1919.” 

William Adamson, leader of the Labor 


7 P.D., CXITI, 73-74. 73 Tbid., pp. 667-73: 
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Opposition, reading from the campaign 
addresses of both Churchill and Lloyd 
George, claimed that the bill was in 
direct contradiction to those promises. 
Particular stress was placed upon the 
statement by Lloyd George that “when 
the emergency is past, the need is past, the 
Act will lapse, and there is no intention 
to renew it.’”’74 Then, offering his own plan 
for the recruitment of men for the armies 
of occupation, Adamson said :75 


A free nation ought to be defended by free 
men and not by men secured by Compulsory 
Service Acts..... If the securing of these men 
isnecessary to defend the interests of the State, 
by far the best way of doing it is to find out the 
average payment made to the men employed 
in every section of the industrial system, and 
then fix your basis of payment on that average 
for the men who have to defend the country. If 
that is done.... you will have very little 
difficulty in getting the number of men you 
require. 


Alexander Shaw, a Coalition-Liberal, 
protested against voting for the govern- 
ment’s bill:”° 


We have been told this Bill is absolutely 
necessary .... but surely the absolute neces- 
sity for this Bill should have been just as ap- 
parent in December, when the General Elec- 
tion took place, as it was in February, when the 
Bill was brought in. I defy my Rt. Hon. 
Friend [Mr. Churchill] to say that the lan- 
guage used by the members of the Govern- 
ment at the election was not certainly consistent 
with an honest intention to allow the present 
Military Service Acts to lapse when their 
allotted time had expired. I believe it was so 
understood by every plain man. 


Winston Churchill replied to Shaw:77 


Till I went to the War Office I was not ac- 
quainted with the fact that the whole of the 
Army fell to pieces on the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty. I reject altogether any suggestion 
of bad faith or disingenuousness, and certainly 
if we had foreseen clearly and accurately in 


14 Tbid., pp. 674-76. 
8 Ibid., pp. 677-78. 


6 Tbid., pp. 684-86. 
77 [bid., p. 710. 
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detail, step by step what the course of events 
would be during the first six or seven months 
of this year, we ought to have said to the elec- 
tors: “‘We are not going to establish a perma- 
nent system of conscription in this country. 
We hope it may be brought to an end, but we 
tell you quite plainly that we have to have 
an interim Conscription Bill to provide 
for winding up the occupation period.” I 
agree it would have been better if that had 
been said. Personally, I do not believe the elec- 
tors would have minded a bit. 


Churchill, in this speech, denied also the 
charge that conscription was being con- 
tinued because of the situation in Rus- 
sia.78 After many other speeches in which 
several Laborites asked for experimenta- 
tion with a volunteer system first, the 
vote on the second reading was taken— 
304 voted aye, 71 voted no.”9 

On March 25 and 26 several amend- 
ments were offered, but all were defeated 
by huge Coalition majorities.*° On 
March 31 the bill was read for the third 
time. After a short debate, Bonar Law 
moved for a closure, and the bill passed 
by a vote of 283 in favor and 61 op- 
posed.** 

The Labor party in this parliament, 
owing to its small representation, could 
effectively oppose a measure only when 
it received support from a sufficiently 
large group of renegade Coalitionists. In 
this instance, such support had been ab- 
sent; thus the debate, though fairly 
vocal, had in reality been rather ineffec- 
tual. The great opposition to Churchill’s 


#8 Tbid., p. 703. 
79 Tbid., p. 782. 


80 Tbid., pp. 273-302 and 449-94. The more im- 
portant of the proposed amendments required (1) 
that a volunteer system be tried before conscription 
was extended, (2) that liability to service under the 
act not include service in any part of the Russian 
Empire, and (3) that the measure be effective only 
until December 31, 1919 rather than until April 30, 
1920. 


8 Tbid., p. 988. The bill received the royal assent 
on April 16, 1919. 
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plan lay not within the house, however, 
but outside, in the trade-union world. 
There, repercussions to the extension of 
conscription were already evident. The 
Labor press had been instrumental in 
rousing this opposition.* 

The National Conference of the Min- 
ers Confederation, meeting on March 26, 
1919, passed the following resolution: 
“That this Conference calls upon the 
government immediately to withdraw 
all British troops from Russia and to 
take the necessary steps to induce the 
allied powers to do likewise. We further 
most emphatically protest against the 
attempt of the Government to fasten 
conscription on this country... . and 
call upon the Government immediately 
to withdraw this Bill, or alternatively 
this Conference proposes to take such 
steps in conjunction with the organized 
labour movement, both political and in- 
dustrial, as will compel its withdrawal.’’* 
When the National Conference of the 
Labour Party and Trades Union Congress 
on the League of Nations met on April 3, 
it passed a similar resolution, demanding 
the withdrawal of the conscription bill 
from parliament, the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from Russia, the raising of the 
blockade, and the release of conscientious 
objectors then in prison.*4 The national 
executive of the Labor party and the 
parliamentary committee of the Trades 


82 Herald, Mar. 15, 1919. A typical article read 
as follows: “Electors of Great Britain, you have 
been fooled and tricked. You gave your vote for 
one thing and you are being required to submit to 
the opposite. The House of Commons in debating 
the nefarious measure keeps up its old pretense of 
‘casting no reflection on the good faith of honour- 
able members.’ Let us have done with the in- 
sulting pretense. Here is no good faith, here is no 
honour. Here is fraud naked and unashamed.... . 
The whole Government is involved in a common 
shame” (zbid.). 


83 Manchester Guardian, Mar. 27, 1919. 


84 Times, Apr. 4, 1919. 
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Union Congress, meeting on April 9 to 
consider the miners’ resolution, decided 
to take no action until a deputation had 
been sent to either the prime minister or 
Bonar Law for a discussion of the con- 
scription question.*s 

On April 16 the miners reaffirmed 
unanimously their stand on both conscrip- 
tion and Russia.** On the same evening 
the Triple Industrial Alliance, with a 
membership of a million and a half, com- 
prising the Miners Federation, the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, and the 
Transport Workers Federation, endorsed 
the resolutions of the league of nations 
conference. They called upon the parlia- 
mentary committee of the Trades Union 
Congress to convene a special national 
conference of the trade-union movement 
at the earliest possible date to decide 
what action, if any, should be taken in 
order to make the government comply 
with any or all of the requests of the 
league of nations conference.*? 

The parliamentary committee, after 
discussions with the Alliance on May 15, 
announced that no action would be taken 
until an opportunity had been given to 
the Trades Union Congress to lay the 
question before the government.** That 
opportunity came on May 22, when 
Bonar Law received a deputation from 
the Trades Union Congress. The parlia- 
mentary committee, considering the re- 
ports of this meeting, deemed the results 
of the interview satisfactory. They there- 
fore found no need to call a special con- 
ference to discuss whether industrial ac- 
tion should be taken.*® This meeting 


8s Manchester Guardian, Apr. 10, 1919. 

86 Tbid., Apr. 17, 1919. 

87 Tbid. 

89 Tbid., June 4, 1919. Bonar Law had said in 
part: “I think we are to blame—we must be, though 


I do not know exactly why—by having created an 
impression absolutely different from what the facts 


88 Times, May 6, 1919. 
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marked the end, for all practical pur- 
poses, of Labor opposition to the Church- 
ill plan. The Labor party, at its Annual 
Conference in June 19109, satisfied itself 
with a mere resolution stating disapprov- 
al of the government’s policy of con- 
scription.®° 

While the conscription bill was being 
debated in parliament and the trade- 
unions were threatening industrial ac- 
tion, the task of demobilization went 
steadily forward. By mid-April, only two 
and a half months after the plan had 
been formulated, 55.5 per cent of all 
army officers to be demobilized had al- 
ready left the service, while 78.3 per cent 
of all the enlisted ranks had done like- 
wise.** By late June the figures had risen 
in the army to show 112,101 demobilized 


are. You said that at the election we gave a promise 
that we would end conscription, and that nobody 
who heard those speeches dreamt for a moment that 
conscription would be continued till 1920..... 
Conscription was to end when the war ends. There 
was no one who heard that statement who thought 
it meant to imply that we would not keep our Army 
in existence long enough to secure the fruits of 
victory..... The charge made against us is that 
we are renewing the Conscription Bill. That is not 
the case. Under the Conscription Bill as it stands 
we had the power to keep every man who was with 
the colors till the end of the war, which means the 
ratification of peace. I think he would be a rash man 
who would say that might not mean a good deal 
beyond perhaps today’s date. It is possible that this 
new Act will not lengthen the time up till which 
conscription would have been in operation..... 
If we had not carried out such arrangement . . . . we 
could not have demobilized that mass of men whom 
we have demobilized. Three out of every four men 
have been sent to their homes. The sole object of 
the Bill was to enable us to do that, and at the same 
time have a force at our disposal to meet emergen- 
cies which we could not foresee in connexion with 
winding up the war... .. I do not think the House 
of Commons would have got up enough men by the 
voluntary system to see the war through. .. . . I say 
deliberately that any idea of having a conscript 
Army after the war has never entered the head of 
any member of the Government” (ibid.). 


%” Report of the roth Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party (London, 1919), p. 166. 


* Manchester Guardian, Apr. 17, 1919. 
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officers, together with 2,816,964 enlisted 
men.” 

In the navy the plan operated just as 
efficiently. The strength of the navy at 
the time of the Armistice had been 
415,162. Of this number, 36,243 were of- 
ficers and 378,919 enlisted men. About 
24,000 officers and 235,000 men were 
serving on engagements expiring at the 
conclusion of the war. By mid-April 1919, 
8,200 officers and 168,000 men had been 
demobilized. By mid-July the number 
had risen to 16,000 officers and 213,000 
men. In mid-November 191g only about 
3,000 officers and 3,000 men who had 
originally signed up for the war’s dura- 
tion were still serving with the navy.%3 

By February 1920 the air forces had 
demobilized 24,600 officers and 249,000 
men, while the army had demobilized 
148,000 officers and 3,496,000 men. 
There were at this date only 125,000 men 
still to be demobilized in the army.%4 
Volunteers now constituted the great 
bulk of the new peacetime army. What- 
ever else may be said for or against the 
Churchill scheme, it must be admitted 
that it did accomplish the task of de- 
mobilizing over 4,000,000 in a single 
year. 


The conclusions and lessons that may 
be drawn from Great Britain’s demobili- 
zation experience are many. First, and 
probably most obvious, it demonstrated 
that a plan on paper, regardless of the 
care with which it is conceived, will not 


92 Times, June 25, 1919. 


93 GREAT BRITAIN, Parliamentary papers, 1919, 
Vol. XXXIII (Accounts and papers, Vol. 2), Cmd. 
451, “Statement of the first lord of the admiralty 
explanatory of the navy estimates 1919-20,” p. 12. 


94 GREAT BRITAIN, Parliamentary papers, 1920, 
Vol. XXVIII (Accounts and papers, Vol. 2), Cmd. 
565, ‘Memorandum of the secretary of state for 
war relating to the army estimates for 1920~21,” 
p: s. 
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necessarily operate equitably in practice. 
The original British demobilization plan 
had a practical objective—the preven- 
tion of mass unemployment. The govern- 
ment learned, however, that once hos- 
tilities had ceased, it was almost impos- 
sible to combat the overwhelming desire 
of this conscript army to return home 
without delay and to revert to civilian 
living. 

It would have been exceedingly difficult 
to have convinced the British people of 
the justice of the first scheme—one which 
permitted short-service men, those who 
had suffered least, to leave the forces 
ahead of those who had seen long periods 
of action. Even had the government been 
prepared to employ all its best propa- 
ganda techniques in an attempt to con- 
vince the public of the plan’s inherent 
soundness, it is questionable whether it 
would have met with any more success. 

This raises a fundamental question. 
Was it really necessary for the preven- 
tion of unemployment to institute a 
scheme geared to the needs of industry? 
It is to be noted that after the British 
abandoned the first plan and instituted 
another based on completely different 
principles, no marked increase in un- 
employment was experienced. In 1910, 
the average rate of unemployment had 
been 4.7 per cent; in 1911, 3.0 per cent; 
in 1912, 3.2 per cent; and in 1913, 2.1 per 
cent. Following the war, in the two years 
when all Britain’s forces were demobi- 
lized, that is, 1919 and 1920, the average 
annual rate was 2.4 per cent. Certainly, 
this postwar level compares favorably 
with the pre-war percentages. The fact 
that the British, after the second World 
War, decided to employ a scheme of de- 
mobilization based upon the “first in, 


% International unemployment (The Hague, 


1932), Pp. 259. 
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first out, plus age” formula” rather than 
some scheme primarily geared to indus- 
try’s needs is further proof, it appears, 
that unemployment is recognized as 
caused by factors other than mass re- 
lease of manpower. 

A war of long duration tends to be fol- 
lowed by a period of exaggerated pro- 
ducer-and-consumer needs. The great 
problem for industry after a war is to re- 
convert quickly so as to satisfy the na- 
tion’s great deferred demand. Unemploy- 
ment becomes a menace in a later period 
when basic needs have been satisfied, 
war savings have been depleted, and op- 
portunities for profitable investment 
have begun to disappear. Britain did 
not experience these phenomena until 
1921, a year after demobilization had 
been completed. Thus, the fear that 
unemployment would result from the 
demobilization process itself proved 
groundless. Britain’s mistake following 
the Boer war had been one of too rapid 
demobilization in the first weeks, before 
industry had had an opportunity to re- 
convert to peacetime production. If re- 
conversion is successfully managed, the 
demobilization of men in considerable 
numbers should not cause mass unem- 
ployment. 

It seems valid therefore to say that, 
while the government’s intentions were 
good, the first scheme constituted mere 
overcaution. The Churchill plan did not 
cause unemployment, and yet it enjoyed 
the great advantage of popular support. 
It was unfortunate that the government, 
either through oversight or fear of dis- 
pleasing the electorate, had failed to in- 
form the public that conscription would 
have to be continued for some limited 
period. If the situation had been fully ex- 


% Ronald Davison, Remobilization for peace 
(London, 1944), p. 20. 
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plained at the time of the general elec- 
tion, the later opposition would have 
been much less violent, and charges of 
“bad faith” would have been less likely. 
A few seats might have been lost by the 
Coalition, but it is doubtful that any 
drastic change would have resulted. 

Of course, had Churchill been able to 
foresee the difficulties which the Treaty 
would encounter in its struggle for ratifi- 
cation, it is questionable whether he 
would have requested a new conscription 
bill. All persons in the armed forces were 
required by existing legislation to serve 
for the war’s duration, which parliament 
had defined as the closest possible date to 
the Treaty’s ratification. Since the 
Treaty was not ratified until January 10, 
1920, at a time when only about 150,000 
conscripts were still serving, it is clear 
that the bill proved unnecessary in the 
end. Churchill could not anticipate these 
developments, however, and cannot 
therefore be blamed for initiating need- 
less legislation. 
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Perhaps Britain’s entire demobiliza- 
tion policy after the first World War can 
best be characterized as one which de- 
veloped through the simple expedient of 
trial and error. Working without the 
benefit of precedent, the administration 
evolved a plan which in theory seemed 
admirably suited to the country’s needs 
but in practice proved unworkable. Once 
this was recognized, the government 
showed great wisdom in the alacrity with 
which it instituted a substitute scheme, 
based upon completely different prin- 
ciples, but equal to the task for which it 
was devised. It does not seem too bold to 
conjecture that if Britain has encoun- 
tered less difficulty with regard to de- 
mobilization after the recent war, part 
of the explanation lies in the knowledge 
acquired through this earlier experiment 
—a knowledge which has enabled the 
government to avoid at least some of the 
pitfalls which plagued similar efforts 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA, END OF 1931 


J. FRED RIPPY 


CCORDING to the estimates of the 
South American Journal, Brit- 
ish capital investments reached 

their peak in Latin America in 1931, with 
an aggregate nominal value of £1,221,- 
639,882 at the end of that year: £328,- 
876,574 in government bonds and 
£892,763,308 in economic enterprises. Of 
the latter sum, £508,363,044 were invest- 
ed in railways? and £45,457,928 in banks 
and shipping; the remainder, £338,942,- 
336, was in public utilities, mining, 
nitrate organizations, petroleum com- 
panies, real estate, banking and finance, 
manufacturing and trading, and a few 
other enterprises.‘ 

Over 80 per cent of the total British 
investment was in Argentina, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile (35 per cent in Argen- 
tina, some 23 per cent in Brazil, nearly 
16 per cent in Mexico, and well over 7 
per cent in Chile). Most of the rest was 
located in Uruguay, Peru, Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Cuba. In other words, 
nearly all the British capital operating in 
Latin America at the end of 1931 was 
invested in 9 of the 20 countries and most 
of it in 4 of them (see Appen. A). 

The largest investment in government 


* (London), CXII (Dec. 10, 1932), 562-63. Esti- 
mates by this journal do not include Panama, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic; but very little British 
capital has ever been invested in these countries. For 
estimates of aggregate nominal investments of Brit- 
ish capital at the end of various years since 1913 see 
CXXXIX (Jan. 12, 1946), 13-14. 

2 The total for railways is larger; railways con- 
trolled by the Peruvian Corporation are not included 
in the aggregate given here. 

3 This investment is not distributed among the 
various countries, nor are the investments in bank- 
ing and shipping separated. 


4 The nominal amount invested in each of these 
eight types of enterprises has not been ascertained. 
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bonds was in Brazil, and the largest in- 
vestment in railways was in Argentina. 
The major investments in public utilities 
were in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico. 
The major investments in petroleum 
were located in Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Peru. The major mining investments 
were in Mexico, Colombia, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Chile, and Peru. The nitrate in- 
vestment was confined, of course, to 
Chile. The largest investments in manu- 
facturing and processing and the largest 
in real estate were in Argentina and Brazil. 

The £328,876,574 invested in govern- 
ment bonds included at least a few securi- 
ties of almost every country except Vene- 
zuela, which had no foreign debt at that 
time. More than half the total—£166,- 
767,488—was invested in Brazilian 
bonds, however, and nearly all the rest 
in the issues of 7 countries: Argentina, 
£55,996,948; Mexico, £38,597,130; Chile, 
£27,097,023; Uruguay, £19,128,358; Cu- 
ba, £4,898,300; Peru, £3,535,300; and 
Colombia, £2,578,290. 

Not only was the investment of 
£892,763,308 in economic enterprises be- 
tween two and three times larger than 
the aggregate holdings in government 
bonds, its significance was even greater 
than its magnitude indicated because it 
often involved control and management. 
It included investments in approximately 
96 railways; some 39 organizations en- 
gaged in shipping or operating port fa- 
cilities; approximately 124 public utili- 
ties; 68 mining companies; 19 nitrate 
firms; some 45 petroleum companies; 50 
rural and urban real estate companies; 
some 35 concerns engaged in banking and 
finance; at least 51 manufacturing and 





trading firms; and 10 miscellaneous enter- | 
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prises—a total of more than 53o0in all, not 
including investment banks or motion- 
picture and insurance companies, which 
may have had small investments in the 
region, or any enterprise which did not 
trade its securities on the London Stock 
Exchange.® 

With investments in 18 Argentine, 8 
Peruvian, and 7 Uruguayan railroad or- 
ganizations, the British dominated the 
railway systems of these 3 countries. 
They controlled the only common carrier 
in Paraguay; practically dominated the 
railroads of Bolivia; and, with capital in 
16 railway enterprises in Brazil, 14 in 
Mexico, 8 in Chile, and 4 each in Cuba 
and Venezuela, occupied a strong posi- 
tion in 5 other countries. They also had 
investments in 4 railway companies in 
Colombia, 3 or 4 in Central America, 2 
in Ecuador, and 1 in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The investment in shipping and port 
facilities included at least 22 lines linking 
the Latin-American countries with the 
United Kingdom and most of the nations 
of the world; steamboat companies oper- 
ating on Lake Titicaca and on the Ama- 
zon, the Magdalena, and the Rio de la 
Plata; and docks, piers, warehouses, or 
other equipment for handling cargo in 
Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Belém, Manaos, 
Santos, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Car- 
tagena, Santa Marta, La Guaira, Ha- 
vana, and several other ports. British 
shipping was dominant in Latin Ameri- 
ca’s overseas carrying trade. 

The investment in public utilities 
probably reached its maximum (see ap- 

‘These statistics are based upon a careful scru- 
tiny of The Stock Exchange year-book (London) for 
1931 and 1932 and Moody’s manuals for the same 
years. The four groups excluded—neither the total 
number of enterprises nor the aggregate investment 
In them could be ascertained by the writer—would 
hot greatly affect the general aggregate, although 


they might increase the number of investments to 
550 or more. 
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pen. B) in 1926,° but it was still signifi- 
cant in 1931, and the total number of en- 
terprises had increased by that time. 
Among the more than 120 British- 
financed organizations in this group were 
submarine cables, telephones, wireless 
systems, gas plants, waterworks and 
sewers, one or two public markets, many 
tramways, and numerous electric-power 
stations and lighting systems. The Brit- 
ish owned major or minor interests in 
electrical utilities operating in 12 or 14 
countries, but their biggest investments 
were in Central Mexico, Argentina, and 
the Rio-Sao Paulo region of Brazil. 
Some of the most important electrical 
utilities were controlled by Canadian 
capitalists. 

Of the 68 investments in mining com- 
panies, 18 were in Colombia, 17 in Mexi- 
co, 7 in Brazil, and 6 in Venezuela. The 
rest were in Peru, Bolivia, Chile, and 
Central America. British influence in 
many of the Latin-American mining re- 
gions had been declining for several years.? 

British influence was also declining in 
the Chilean nitrate fields, although not so 
rapidly as the decrease in the number of 
enterprises in which British capital was 
invested might suggest. A more striking 
decline was in the offing, but this would 
be followed by a substantial recovery.® 

The British investment in the produc- 
tion of petroleum was located mainly in 
Mexico and Venezuela; but investors of 


6 The total nominal investment at that time was 
approximately £130,000,000. Two holding com- 
panies from the United States—Electric Bond and 
Share and International Telephone and Telegraph— 
began to purchase British public utilities in Latin 
America at inflated prices late in 1926. 


7 The Stock Exchange year-book for 1914 lists 115 
British-financed mining enterprises in Latin America. 


8’ The Guggenheims entered the Chilean nitrate 
region in 1931-32. The relative position of the Brit- 
ish improved between 1933 and 1939. British- 
financed nitrate companies numbered 35 in 1913 and 
only 19, as already noted, in 1931. 
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the United Kingdom and Canada also 
had capital in exploring or producing en- 
terprises in Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, 
and Colombia, and they owned firms dis- 
tributing petroleum and its products in 
practically every Latin-American coun- 
try. 

Of the some 50 real estate and related 
enterprises—ranching, farming, trading, 
and the extraction of timber, tanning 
materials, and dyewoods—in which Brit- 
ish capital was invested, 22 were in Ar- 
gentina, 14 in Brazil, and 7 or more in 
Mexico. Most of the rest were in Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

The British investment in commercial 
banks was widely scattered and included 
banking facilities in practically every 
city. Their holdings in trust, loan, and 
mortgage companies were confined large- 
ly to Argentina and Brazil. 

Although the British investment in 
manufacturing and trading firms was 
concentrated mainly in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, and Chile, it included en- 
terprises operating in Paraguay, Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, Cuba, and 
perhaps two or three other countries. 
Among the more than 50 organizations 
in this group were large mercantile es- 
tablishments; packing-houses and meat- 
extract plants; flourmills and _textile- 
mills; match factories and plants turning 
out explosives and other chemicals; to- 
bacco factories, cement plants, and salt 
factories; canneries, breweries, distil- 
leries, wineries, and sugar refineries; and 
establishments producing rubber goods 
or drugs, soap, and cosmetics.? 

9 Manufacturing and trading are classified to- 
gether because firms with any considerable invest- 
ment in trading organizations located in Latin Amer- 
ica were either manufacturing to some extent or 
likely sooner or later to begin manufacturing the 
commodities they were marketing. The list is prob- 
ably incomplete; trading companies with sales or- 


ganizations in Latin America are difficult to identify 
from the brief descriptions given in the investment 
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Among the miscellaneous group were 
investments in construction companies, 
real estate mortgages, and a transport 
agency. The most important enterprises 
in this group, however, were the Peruvian 
Corporation, Limited, with capital in 
steamboats, farms, ranches, and live- 
stock, as well as in railways; the Ecua- 
dorian Corporation, Limited, a Canadian 
company with investments in planta- 
tions, manufacturing plants, and electri- 
cal utilities; South American Assets 
Company, Limited, which owned securi- 
ties in a railway in Argentina and cattle 
ranches in both Argentina and Paraguay; 
and the Cuba Company, which con- 
trolled sugar plantations and railroads.” 

Such, briefly and in broad outline,were 
the size and character of British invest- 
ments in Latin America at the end of 
1931, when they reached their highest 
point in nominal value in spite of the 
fact that the number of economic enter- 
prises involved was somewhat smaller 
than it had been a few years earlier." 
The aggregate of British capital invested 
in the region in 1931 was considerably 
larger than the aggregate of United 
States capital. But in the course of the 
next fifteen years the British would re- 
cede to a secondary position.” 


manuals. British trading firms which had no sales 
organizations in the region but merely distributed 
through Latin-American firms had, of course, little 
or no investments in Latin America. 

10 This is a holding company incorporated in New 
Jersey, but the British (Canadians especially) owned 
some of its securities. 

™ The Stock Exchange year-book for 1914 indicates 
investments in at least 600 economic enterprises 
operating in Latin America at the end of 1913 (see 
J. Fred Rippy, “British investments in Latin Ameri- 
ca, end of 1913,” Journal of modern history, XIX 
[1947], 226-34). 

% According to the UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Commerce, Trade information bulletin, No. 767 
(Washington, 1932), p. 16, the total of United 
States capital invested in Latin America at the end 
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themselves—the total for each of the 9 
listed in Table 1 was somewhat larger. 
As for the other republics, the invest- 
ment was mainly in government bonds 
in Honduras; mostly in mining in Nicara- 
gua; about equally divided between rail- 
ways and other economic enterprises in 
Bolivia; largely in plantations, public 
services, and manufacturing in Ecuador; 
and mainly in government securities and 
railroads in Paraguay, Costa Rica, Gua- 
temala, and El] Salvador. 

The estimates of the South American 
Journal, apparently based either on 
market quotations at the end of 1931 or 
on the face value of government bonds 
and the par value of corporate securities, 
do not represent actual capital invested 
but rather its nominal value. Rough esti- 
mates of the total nominal capitalization 
of the various economic enterprises I 
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have described indicate that the aggre- 
gate was approximately the same as 
that given by the Journal, although 
the companies included may not have 
been the same in every case. I have fol- 
lowed the Journal’s estimates because 
I have felt that they were likely to 
be as accurate as any that might be 
compiled from The Stock Exchange 
year-book. Who could know, except 
possibly the investors themselves, what 
the British actually paid for the Latin- 
American government bonds in their 
portfolios at the end of 1931? And who 
will ever know the actual value of the 
tangible assets and working capital of 
British corporations operating in Latin 
America at that time or of the damaged 
or sequestered British properties which 
gave rise to claims against Mexico and 
other Latin-American nations? 


APPENDIX B 


NOTES ON BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN- 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


Electric lights made their appearance 
in several of the leading cities of Latin 
America during the 1880’s, within a dec- 
ade after they began to be used in the 
United States and Europe, but electricity 
was not widely utilized in this part of the 
world until after 1900."3 In introducing 
the new electrical inventions and de- 
vices, the British, as usual, were promi- 
nent among the pioneers. They organized 
two or three electrical companies for the 
purpose of operating in Latin America 
before 1890,"4 and they had investments 
in at least 14 electrical enterprises oper- 
ating in the region by the end of 1900," 

13 See J. Fred Rippy, Latin America and the indus- 
trial age (New York, 1944), pp. 80, 119, 132, and 
208-17. The telephone and the telegraph—also elec- 


trical utilities, of course—are not included in these 
notes. 


in some 8o organizations by the end of 
1913,’ and in approximately too, includ- 
ing subsidiaries, by the close of 1926,” 
when their holdings seem to have reached 


14 The River Plate Telephone and Electric Light 
Co., Ltd., was organized in 1882 and the River Plate 
Electricity Co., Ltd., in 1889 (see The Stock Exchange 
year-book for 1901, under “River Plate Electric Light 
and Traction Co., Ltd.,” and “United River Plate 
Telephone Co., Ltd.”). The date for tue organiza- 
tion of the third firm, Mexican Gas and Electric 
Light Co., Ltd., has not been ascertained; perhaps it 
dates back to 1881 (see Ernesto GALARZA, La indus- 
tria electrica de Mexico [Mexico City, 1941], chaps. i 
and ii, and The Mexican year book for 1908 [Mexico 
City, 1909], pp. 512-23, for the beginnings of the 
electric age in Mexico). 


1s The Stock Exchange year-book for 1g00 and 1901. 
6 Tbid., for 1913 and 1914. 


17 [bid., for 1926 and 1927 and Moody’s manual, 
public utilities (New York), for the same years. 
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the peak."® The following lists for the 
years 1900 and 1926, which include the 
names of enterprises in which British 
capital was either dominant or more or 
less significant and the date of organiza- 
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tion and capitalization of each, are in- 
tended to indicate the location’? and 
magnitude” of British influence and to 
furnish the basis for a more fundamental 
investigation of the subject. 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN ELECTRICAL UTILITIES 
OPERATING IN LATIN AMERICA” 


END OF 1900 


1. Anglo-Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(1877), £1,530,035; obtained in 1899 a con- 
cession to electrify its lines; electrification 
in progress. 

2. Buenos Ayres and Belgrano Electric Tram- 
ways Co., Ltd. (1898), £1,277,500. 

3. Chilian Electric Tramway and Lighting 
Co., Ltd. (1898), £775,000. Property is in 
Santiago. 

4. Cérdova Light and Power Co. (1806), 
$1,300,000; a Maine corporation, organized 
by Theodore Newton Vail. Property is in 
Argentina; controlled by La Capital Trac- 
tion and Electric Co., Ltd. (see No. 7). 

5. Costa Rica Electric Light and Traction Co., 
Ltd. (1898), £260,000. 

6. La Capital (Extensions) Tramways Co., 
Ltd. (1898), £237,000; Vail is chairman of 
the board, but the capital is mainly English; 
electrification in progress. 

7. La Capital Traction and Electric Co., 
Buenos Aires, Ltd. (1899), £1,196,910; Vail 
is chairman of the board; capital is largely 
English. 

8. La Capital Tramways Co., Ltd. (18096), 
£370,000; Vail is chairman of the board; 
capital is mainly English; electrification is 
almost completed. 

9. Mexican Electric Works, Ltd. (1897), 
£400,000; a Siemens and Halske enterprise 
but considerable British investment; elec- 
tric plant is in Mexico City. 

10. Mexican Gas and Electric Light Co., Ltd. 
(1881?), capital(?); controlled by Anthony 


8 During the next decade controlling interest in 
several of the British companies was acquired by 
American and Foreign Power Co., of the United 
States. 


? Largely in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico; but 
also in Chile, Uruguay, Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, and perhaps in 
Paraguay and Cuba. 


Gibbs and Sons, London. Property located 
in Mexico City. 

11. Mexico Electric Tramways, Ltd. (1898), 
£1,027,753. Property is in Mexico City and 
the Federal District. 

12. Primitive Gas Co. of Buenos Aires (1855?), 
capital(?); an Argentine company; British 
hold £300,000 in debentures of 1898; owns 
an electric as well as a gas plant. 

13. River Plate Electric Light and Traction 
Co., Ltd. (1896), £352,510; acquired River 
Plate Electricity Co., Ltd. (1889). 

14. Sao Paulo Tramway, Light and Power Co., 
Ltd. (1899), $14,026,636; a Canadian cor- 
poration. 


END OF 1926 


1. Anglo-Argentine Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(1877), £20,184,439; controls: (1) Buenos 
Ayres and Belgrano Electric Tramways Co., 
Ltd. 1889; (2) Buenos Ayres Electric Tram- 
ways Co., Ltd. (1901); (3) Buenos Ayres 
Grand National Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(1889) ;(4) Buenos Ayres (New) Tramways 
Co., Ltd. (1888); (5) City of Buenos Ayres 
Tramways Co., Ltd. (1888); (6) La Capital 
(Extensions) Tramways Co., Ltd. (1898); 
(7) La Capital Traction and Electric Co., 
Ltd. (1899); and (8) La Capital Tramways 
Co., Ltd. (1896). 

2. Atlas Light and Power Co., Ltd. (1926), 
£6,282,235; controls: (1) Argentine Tram- 
ways and Power Co., Ltd. (1912), operating 
in Santa Fé, Argentina; (2) Cérdoba Elec- 
tric Tramways Construction Co., Ltd. 


20 Exact aggregates of actual investments are un- 
known. The nominal investment at the end of 1900 
was around £10,000,000, which increased to some- 
what more than £100,000,000, including Canadian 
capital, by the end of 1926. 


2 Date of organization is given in parentheses, 
followed by figures for paid-up capital. Except for ac- 
cents, the British spelling is copied. 
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(1908?), operating in Cérdoba, Argentina; 
(3) Cérdoba Light and Power Co. (1806); 
(4) La Sociedad Commercial de Montevideo 
(1896?); and (5) La Transatlantica Com- 
pafiia de Tranvias Eléctricos (1900?), oper- 
ating in Montevideo. 


. Bahia Tramway, Light and Power Co. 


(1905), $10,886,300; a Maine corporation; 
some British investment; property sold in 
1913 to municipality of Bahia; bonds re- 
ceived in payment still outstanding. 


. Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Co., 


Ltd. (1912), $116,587,900. Canadian hold- 
ing company controlling, in addition to tele- 
phones and gasworks: (1) Brazilian Hydro 
Electro Co., Ltd. (1922); (2) Jardim 
Botanico Tramways Co. (1882) ; (3) Rio de 
Janeiro Tramway, Light and Power Co., 
Ltd. (1904); (4) Sao Paulo Electric Co., 
Ltd. (1910); and (5) Sado Paulo Tramways, 
Light and Power Co., Ltd. (1899). 


. Buenos Aires Town and Docks Tramways, 


Ltd. (1920), £573,459; reorganization of 
Buenos Aires Port and City Tramways, 
Ltd. (1905). 


. Buenos Ayres Lacroze Tramways Co., Ltd. 


(1905), capital(?); incorporated in Argen- 
tina; controls Buenos Ayres City and Sub- 
urban Tramways, Ltd. (1911); British hold 
£1,540,980 in debentures. 


. Cartagena (Colombia) Waterworks, Ltd. 


(1905), £750,199; also owns an electric 
plant. 


. Ceara Tramways, Light and Power Co., 


Ltd. (1911), £348,508; operating in Forta- 
leza and Ceara, Brazil. 


. City of Santos Improvements Co., Ltd. 


(1880); owns electric plant and tramways 
as well as waterworks. 

Compafifa de Electricidad de la Provincia 
de Buenos Aires, Ltda. (1911), £1,818,444; 
incorporated in Argentina; acquired an Ar- 
gentine firm of the same name organized in 
1905; British have minority investment. 
Compafifa Hispano-Americana de Electrici- 
dad (1920); 262,523,450 Spanish pesetas; 
incorporated in Spain; owns properties in 
Europe as well as in Argentina; some Brit- 
ish investment; controls: (1) Compafiia Ar- 
gentina de Electricidad (1900?); (2) Com- 
pafifa Hidro-Eléctrica La Florida ( ?); 
and (3) Empresa de Luz y Fuerza Buenos 
Aires-Mendoza (. ?). 
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Costa Rica Electric Light and Traction Co., 
Ltd. (1898), £415,244. 

Ecuadorian Corporation, Ltd. (1926), 
£598,411(?); a Canadian corporation; suc- 
ceeded an English company of the same 
name organized in 1913; owns electric 
utilities and various other properties in 
Ecuador. 

Electric Light and Power Company of Co- 
chabamba (1908); a Bolivian corporation; 
British own £111,140 in bonds of 1911. 
Havana Electric Railway Co. (1926), 
$17,246,170(?); a Maine corporation; prop- 
erties are in Camaguey, Santiago, and Ha- 
vana; British probably have some invest- 
ment. 

International Light and Power Co., Ltd. 
(1913), $4,985,000, plus £431,400; a Cana- 
dian corporation; controls: (1) Compajfifa de 
Electricidad de Mérida (————?), operat- 
ing in Mexico; (2) Compafifa de Luz y 
Fuerza de Parana (————?), operating in 
Argentina; (3) Parana Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(———?); (4) South Brazilian Railways 
Co., Ltd. (1910); and (5) Venezuela Electric 
Light Co., Ltd. (1915?), operating in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela. 

International Power Co., Ltd. (1926), 
$11,500,000; a Canadian corporation; owns 
properties outside Latin America and con- 
trols: (1) Bolivia Power Co., Ltd. (1925), 
operating in La Paz and vicinity; (2) Porto 
Rico Railways Co., Ltd. (1906), with two 
subsidiaries; and (3) Venezuela Power Co., 
Ltd. (1925), operating in Maracaibo and 
Barquisimeto. 

La Plata Electric Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(1909), £550,450; acquired the property of 
of La Plata and Ensenada Tramways Co., 
Ltd. (1890), in province of Buenos Aires. 
Leopoldina Terminal Co., Ltd. (1911), 
£2,353,600; owns warehouses in Rio de 
Janeiro and a fleet of ferry boats as well as 
electric tramways in Nictheroy, Brazil. 
Lima Light, Power and Traction Co. (Em- 
presas Eléctricas Asociadas, 1910), capi- 
tal(?); incorporated in Peru; British own a 
large part of preferred stock, and debentures 
amounting to a total of £1,901,480. 

Lima Railways Co., Ltd. (1865), £588,700; 
electrified in 1904-5; lines connect Lima 
with Callao and Chorillos. 

Man4os Tramways and Light Co., Ltd. 


(1909), £550,800. 
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Mexican Light and Power Co., Ltd. (1902), 
$52,434,692; a Canadian corporation; con- 
trols: (1) Alameda River Hydro-Electric 
Co. (———?); (2) Mexican Electric Light 
Co., Ltd. (1905); (3) Mexican Southern 
Power Co. ( ?); and (4) Pachuca 
Light and Power Co. (1910). 

Mexico Tramways Co., Ltd. (1906), 
$30,475,000, plus £1,461,500; a Canadian 
corporation; most of the sterling securities 
are held in England; controls Mexico Elec- 
tric Tramways Co., Ltd. (1898). 

Minas Geraes Electric Light and Tramways 
Co. (1912), capital(?); a Brazilian firm oper- 
ating in Bello Horizonte; British own 
£92,880 in bonds of 1913. 

Monterey Railway, Light and Power Co., 
Ltd. (1905), $12,699,273; a Canadian cor- 
poration; owns waterworks and sewers as 
well as Monterey Light and Power Co. 
(1903?). Property is in Mexico. 
Motor-Columbus, A.G. (1923); Sw. Fr. 
135,500,000; a Swiss corporation; probably 
some British investment; controls (besides 
properties located outside Latin America): 
(1) Compafiia Americana de Luz y Traccién 
(1918), operating in Asuncién, Paraguay; 
(2) Compafifa de Electricidad de Corrientes 
(———?), in Argentina; (3) Compafifa de 
Electricidad de Dolores (————?), operat- 
ing in Argentina; (4) Compajfifa Italo- 
Argentina de Electricidad (1911); (5) Lima 
Light, Power and Tramways Co. (1910); 
and (6) Sociedad Anénima Luz Eléctrica y 
Fuerza Motriz de Pergamio (— —?), 
operating in Argentina. 

North Mexico Power and Development Co., 
Ltd. (1919), $13,500,000; a Canadian cor- 
poration; reorganization of Mexican North- 
ern Power and Development Co., Ltd. 
(1909). Located in Chihuahua. 

Para Electric Railways and Lighting Co., 
Ltd. (1905), £715,000; also controls a gas 
plant. 

Pernambuco Tramways and Power Co., 
Ltd. (1913), £1,701,092; operates in Recife, 
Brazil, and vicinity. 

Rio de Janeiro Suburban Tramways, Ltd. 
(1910), £652,500. 
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River Plate Electricity Co., Ltd. (1902), 
£533,000; property in Argentina. 

Société Financiére de Transports et d’En- 
treprises Industrielles (‘‘Sofina,” 1928), 
Belgian Fr. 120,000,000; a Belgian holding 
company; probably considerable British 
capital; holds securities of electric enter- 
prises in Argentina and Mexico. 

Société Internationale d’Energie Hydro- 
Electrique (‘Sidro,” 1923), Belgian Fr. 
162,500,000; a Belgian holding company; 
probably some British investment; besides 
investments outside Latin America, the 
company owns securities of (1) Mexican 
Light and Power Co., Ltd., and (2) Mexico 
Tramways Co., Ltd. 

South American Light and Power Co., Ltd., 
(1902), £303,200. Property in Bahia Blan- 
ca, Argentina. 

Southern Brazil Electric Co., Ltd. (1913), 
£1,187,750; controls subsidiaries in (1) Am- 
paro, (2) Campinas, (3) Paranagua, and (4) 
Piracicaba. 

Southern Electric Tramways Co., Ltd. 
(1905), capital(?); an Argentine corpora- 
tion; British hold £130,000 in debentures 
issued in 1926. 

Tucuman Tramways, Light and Power Co., 
Ltd. (1914), £1,208,545; controls two sub- 
sidiaries; operates in Argentina. 

United Electric Tramways Co. of Caracas, 
Ltd. (1906), £287,900. 

United Electric Tramways of Montevideo, 
Ltd. (1904), £350,000(?). 

Whitehall Electric Investments, Ltd. (1922), 
£10,928,072; owned by the Sir Weetman 
Pearson interests; controls: (1) Compania 
Chilena de Electricidad (1919?); (2) Com- 
pafiia de Electricidad de Valparaiso (1919?) ; 
(3) Compafifa de Luz y Fuerza Motriz de 
Orizaba (1908?), operating in Mexico; (4) 
Compania Eléctrica de Tampico(1911?); 
(5) Compafifa Hidro-Electrica (1923?), op- 
erating in Chile; (6) Puebla Tramway, 
Light and Power Co. (1908), operating in 
Mexico; and (7) Vera Cruz Electric Light, 
Power and Traction Co., Ltd. (1906). 
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SEIPEL’S VIEWS ON ANSCHLUSS IN 1928: AN UN- 
PUBLISHED EXCHANGE OF LETTERS 


PAUL R. SWEET 


EPRODUCED below in translation is 
an exchange of letters, written in 
1928, between Dr. W. Bauer, the 
representative in Paris of the Austrian 
State Railways, and Dr. Ignaz Seipel, 
chancellor of the Austrian Republic.t The 
original of Bauer’s letter and a copy of 
Seipel’s reply are in the Austrian State 
Archives, in a file containing official cor- 
respondence on relations with Germany.’ 
The two letters are not, however, ‘“‘of- 
ficial” in the usual sense of the word. 
Bauer’s position was not one which gave 
his views on Austro-German affairs a 
public character; and in addressing Seipel 
he was explicit in stating that he wished 
the chancellor to regard his letter as a 
“private” and “quite personal’? com- 
munication which he had been moved to 
write out of “love for Austria.” 

In itself, the Bauer letter, which con- 
tains an argument for the maintenance 
of a small, independent, neutral Austria, 
is of no great consequence, and Bauer 
himself was not a personage so important 
that his opinions would necessarily be 
given meticulous consideration by the 
chancellor. Nevertheless, Seipel, who had 
met Bauer only once, appears to have 
been challenged by his arguments and 
chose to honor his letter with a carefully 
reasoned reply. 

Seipel’s views on Austro-German rela- 
tions, as they developed over the years, 

*From May 1922 to November 1924; and from 
October 1926 to May 19209. 

? Geheimliassen Deutschland, Fasc. 465. 


have been voluminously documented in 
his books, in his published speeches, and 
in the interviews which he gave to the 
press; and his views are important be- 
cause he was the leader of greatest 
stature produced by the Catholic Right 
in Austria in the period between the 
wars. Barbara Ward, assistant edi- 
tor of the London Economist, has studied 
the printed record, and in an exemplary 
essay she has described the stages 
through which Seipel passed in his think- 
ing about Austria before he reluctantly 
concluded that Anschluss was ‘‘the only 
way out.’’4 

What the letter published below offers 
is an intimate glimpse, such as we have 
not had before, into the way Seipel 
elaborated his views about Anschluss 
when he did not have to be primarily 
mindful of how his words would look in 
the newspapers the next morning.’ At the 


3 This is not to say that he was the authentic 
spokesman for the Christian Social party as a 
whole. This party was a loose-jointed affair and was 
divided on many issues, including that of Anschluss. 


4“Tgnaz Seipel and the Anschluss,” Dublin re- 
view, CCIII (1938), 33-50. Bernhard Birk, Dr. 
Ignaz Seipel: Ein oesterreichisches und europdisches 
Schicksal (Regensburg, 1932), and August M. 
KNOLL, Von Seipel zu Dollfuss: Eine historisch- 
soztologische Studie (Vienna, 1934), are much inferior 
to the Ward essay. The chapter on Seipel in Kurt 
ScuuscHnice’s My Austria (New York, 1938) is 
valuable for what it reveals about Schuschnigg and 
for what it conceals about Seipel. 


5 Barbara Ward made use of a single private 
letter from Seipel, one which he wrote on August 16, 
1928 to Bishop Frind, but she publishes only a few 
sentences from it. 
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same time, the inclusion of the letter in 
the official file gives it semiofficial stand- 
ing, since it is to be inferred that it was 
put there because more than ordinary 
significance was attached to the particu- 
lar formulation of Seipel’s views con- 
tained in it. 


Co_By COLLEGE 


Paris, July 24, 1928 
My DEAR HERR FEDERAL CHANCELLOR, 


Allow me, please, to send you this letter, 
which is quite personal, but based on official 
experiences abroad; I would like you to re- 
gard it as a private letter—but one which 
originates in my love for Austria—as it is 
and ought to remain. 

Every practical-minded man must agree 
with you, Herr Federal Chancellor, that all 
our work must be directed toward an inde- 
pendent Austria; but whoever works abroad 
for Austria’s future unfortunately finds him- 
self very often confronted in Austria itself 
by a—to be sure unintended—sabotage. So 
many people in Austria repeat, manifestly 
according to the old formula, that it is not 
at all worth the trouble to work for Austria 
itself, since it will some day be a part of 
Germany. 

If the possibilities for a prosperous exist- 
ence by Austria are not turned to account 
and if the ways to a complete recovery are 
not explored, then this neglect will tend to 
perpetuate the dangerous tendency [toward 
Anschluss|. This tendency would lead to a 
very great and lasting danger of war either 
if the attempt is made to realize Anschluss 
or if it should actually be achieved. No eco- 
nomic, cultural, or any other sort of con- 
sideration can obviate the fact that a still 
greater Germany is a still greater threat to 
peace because of the unfortunate character 
of the Reich-Germans, which is quite foreign 
to us Austrians and therefore distinguishes 
us from them. It must be a frightful re- 
sponsibility to recognize this psychological- 
historical fact and nevertheless to advocate 


Anschluss or not to take a stand against it. 
An additional consideration, in my opinion, 
is that we Austrians have no talent for 
great-power politics and therefore ought not 
be a part of a great power. Besides, no 
matter what nation is involved with a great 
power—in comparison with small states— 
the dangers of war are extraordinarily 
increased. 

The inference in regard to foreign policy 
which should be drawn from such a line of 
thought appears to me to be that the 
neutrality of Austria should be guaranteed 
by the great powers (including Germany); 
at the same time, this is the logical conse- 
quence of your policy, Herr Federal Chan- 
cellor—namely, the policy of nonentangle- 
ment. At present the outside world views 
this nonentanglement as incomplete, be- 
cause it sees in all our decisions considera- 
tion for Germany. 

I do not venture to judge how the situa- 
tion at home is to be handled in order to ar- 
rive at this objective [of nonentanglement] 
in foreign affairs. In any case the Anschluss 
movement, in my opinion, is overestimated. 
How Austria would be affected economically 
as a part of Germany, and how Germany as 
a whole would fare with Austria, cannot in 
my opinion be foreseen. Every serious per- 
son must answer this question with a big 
question mark. The movement appears to 
me to be in its essentials a demagogic one. 
Ought we, however, for merely idealistic 
considerations, take upon ourselves the 
sacrifice of Anschluss, which, as every one 
knows, will sooner or later cost the blood of 
hundreds of thousands? It would be finer 
and better, for Germany as well as for our- 
selves, if we concentrated our idealism on 
Austria. Our cultural community, however, 
as you, Herr Federal Chancellor, have so 
correctly said, has nothing to do with the 
boundaries of states. 

I would therefore think that Austria must 
soon begin a systematic education of the 
population in a new Austrian patriotism. 
The Austrian ought to learn, in all humility, 
to be proud of his country; and even if he is 
a believer in Anschluss, he ought to learn to 
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make of this Austria whatever can possibly 
be made of it. 

I know that I am united with countless 
Austrians, and not the worst of them either, 
in this view; certainly demagogy has not 
gone so far that those who take their stand 
on the grounds of the constitution are looked 
upon as odd or suspicious characters, al- 
though those who literally proceed against 
the constitution every day act as if they 
had the upper hand. 

Permit me, Your Excellency, to add that 
I am not motivated by monarchist or any 
other sort of domestic intrigue. I hold my- 
self strictly to the logical facts and to my 
love for an independent Austria. .... 

As a personal introduction I permit my- 
self, finally, to remark that I am the son of 
Dr. Adolf Bauer, the university professor, 
and that I once had the honor to be intro- 
duced to Your Excellency by Ambassador 
Ludwig. 

Most respectfully yours, 


Dr. W. BAUER 


(Seipel to Bauer) 
HUETTELDORF, July 30, 1928 


Dear Doctor, 


I have received your letter of the 24th of 
this month and have read it with the great- 
est interest. It would be a pleasure for me 
if you were to call on me on the occasion of 
your next visit to Vienna. I hope to be back 
from Geneva sometime between the 17th 
and 20th of September. 

Since you are so attached to Austria and 
have such serious concern about its future, I 
shall try to explain my views to you, and I 
hope that I may achieve greater lucidity in 
discussing these matters than has hereto- 
fore been the case. 

1. The real reason why 7 am against an 
agitation for Anschluss derives from the 
character of the Austrian people. Since they 
are not very energetic and do not like self- 
discipline, they get considerable satisfaction 
from bewailing the “wretched times” and in 
waiting for the wheel of fortune to be 
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turned from the outside, by a deus ex 
machina. Actually the first principle of any 
sound policy and economy must be: Hic 
Rhodus, hic salta! Salvation lies neither in 
melancholy thoughts about the past nor in 
fantastic dreams about the future. 

2. The weakness of the Germans in 
Austria existed in the past. The old Austria 
did not perform its historical mission, be- 
cause the Germans in Austria did not per- 
form their task. I remember that when I was 
a young man the view prevailed among the 
young intellectuals that nothing could hap- 
pen to us Austrian Germans: If the old 
Austria held together, it would be fine; if it 
did not hold together, then we would simply 
return to the other Germans in the Reich 
whence we had come. This feeling of having 
two stools at their disposal caused the 
Germans in Austria to fail to recognize the 
necessity of doing everything possible to 
solve Austrian problems and thereby to 
hold Austria together. It is a good lesson 
and a well-deserved fate that we are now 
condemned to live, for a while, the hard life 
of a small state. Our guilt before history 
lies in misunderstanding and botching the 
task which we had, not in an ultimatum or 
declaration of war. 

3. The fact that the people need to learn 
these things argues against a premature agi- 
tation for Anschluss, not against Anschluss 
itself. The question of whether or not An- 
schluss ought to come at any time is bound 
up with the other question of whether or not 
the Austrian Germans have trifled away 
their historical task for all time. This mis- 
sion might be placed before them once more, 
either as an Austrian, an eastern European, 
a central European, or a pan-European task. 
Whether or not the old task has been trifled 
away I do not know—here I speak in the 
actual sense of myself as a person. So long as 
I do not know, my Hic Rhodus, hic salta 
implies the obligation to hold both possi- 
bilities open for the Austrians and to edu- 
cate them so that they will be prepared to 
follow either possibility. 

4. The apparently possible third way— 
namely, that the Austrians should conscious- 
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ly set out to bea kind of Belgium or Switzer- 
land and artificially produce their own “na- 
tional consciousness” with that end in view 
—is in my opinion a wrong policy. This is 
neither a German nor an Austrian concep- 
tion but an unrealistic French or Czech 
idea. Austria in its present form has never 
had a self-contained existence. Consistent 
with their entire history and style of life, 
the Austrians are big-state people. Precisely 
because they have a strong cultural style of 
their own, they are able to give much to 
other compatriots in a large political unit; 
but in order not to fritter themselves away 
in cultural pursuits and in countless po- 
litical, organizational, and economic necessi- 
ties, they need others to attend to some of 
these matters for them. To cultivate our 
own little garden and to show it to foreign- 
ers in order to make money out of it are 
no proper tasks for the inhabitants of the 
Carolingian Ostmark and the heirs of the 
conquerors of the Turks. 

4. [sic]. If we Austrians should no longer 
have any greater mission to fulfil, there still 
remain important tasks for us to do in co- 
operation with the rest of the Germans and 
for them. This is an argument for Anschluss. 
Against Anschluss there is no argument, ex- 
cept that it might perhaps alienate us from 
a higher calling. 

5. Above all, there is nothing to the 
argument that Anschluss would be a threat 
to peace. 

a) It does not violate the treaties; on the 
contrary, the Peace treaties anticipate 
Anschluss. The treaties already contain the 
rules of procedure for carrying through the 
Anschluss—the unanimous consent of the 
League of Nations. We would violate peace 
only if we tried to bring about Anschluss by 


force or attempted it at a time when the 
other nations were not ready for such a 
step. 

b) It does not mean a shift in power en- 
dangering the peace. The addition of six 
million inhabitants to the German Reich 
is not a serious matter; anyway, as the 
World War has shown, an alliance with Ger- 
many can put us on its side in time of war 
just as effectively as though we were united 
in one state. 

6. All in all, if the victors in the World 
War had seriously wanted to rule out the 
possibility of Anschluss they ought to have 
(a) bound us to some unit other than 
Germany, instead of isolating us; and (bd) 
they ought not to have anticipated the 
Anschluss themselves. 

7. I emphatically reject the notion that 
such things as the understandable aversion 
to the uncongenial characteristics of the 
Prussian nature, or the effect Anschluss 
would have on particular business enter- 
prises, or the fear of political difficulties, or 
economic disadvantages (even when the 
latter are considered in terms of the econ- 
omy as a whole) ought to weigh seriously 
in the calculation when a question so great 
as that of Anschluss is involved. All these 
things are important enough, however, to 
keep a superficial and premature agitation 
from determining the decision. So far as our 
future position in the world is concerned, 
only the task which we recognize as as- 
signed to us can show us the way. 


With best wishes, my dear Herr Doctor, 
Yours very truly, 
SEIPEL m.p. 


(Copy to Herr Minister Junker) 
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A MARXIST VIEW OF THE FIRST FRENCH REPUBLIC 
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E strength of Marxist parties today in 
Europe, notably France, gives a timeliness 
and practical importance to their views on any 
subject. M. Daniel Guérin offers us a systemati- 
cally Marxist study of the French Revolution.* 
It is, in fact, of the substantial and documented 
histories of that Revolution, the most systemati- 
cally Marxist ever written by a Frenchman. 
Guérin’s party connections are unknown to the 
present reviewer. He seems not to be Stalinist; 
he speaks of a recent degeneration of Marxist 
thought and thinks that the modern revolution- 
ary movement has been somewhat distorted by 
the fact that its first triumphs came in Russia. 
Real revolutionary feeling, he seems to hold, has 
ebbed since early in the present century. “If one 
compares the level of socialist or communist 
thought today with what it was fifty or even 
twenty years ago, one is aghast. The clearest 
concepts have lost their meaning. Whether the 
terms be ‘democracy,’ ‘socialism,’ ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat,’ or ‘permanent revolution,’ 
everyone simply monopolizes them for himself, 
repudiates them or knocks his adversary on the 
head with them without any longer realizing 
what they mean.’ To clarify these terms and to 
help restore revolutionary thought, through an 
investigation of the French Revolution, is one 
of the author’s principal purposes. 

His book will therefore be useful to an under- 
standing of contemporary France. It is also an 
impressive piece of historical writing, to be pon- 
dered seriously by students of the French Revo- 
lution. The author is not a historian by profes- 
sion. His one other important work, Fascisme et 
grand capital,3 written about ten years ago, was 
not on a strictly historical theme. But the pres- 
ent book should establish his position as a his- 


t La lutte de classes sous la Premiére République: 
bourgeois et “bras nus” (1793-1797). By Daniel 
GuERIN. 2 vols. (“La suite des temps,” No. 16.) 
Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1946. Pp. 511+472. 
Fr. 850. 


2 Ibid., I, 42. 
3 Paris, 1936. 


torical writer and add new evidence, were any 
needed, to show that others than career his- 
torians may write significant history. The book 
is thoughtful and thorough; the author worked 
on it for five years; he is entirely familiar with 
the relevant literature and has read widely in 
a great variety of sources. No more could be 
asked of him in the way of technical competence 
or preparation. Nor is he more dogmatic than 
some others in imposing his own pattern on the 
French Revolution. 

For these reasons, because of its general con- 
temporary implications and because it will oc- 
cupy a permanent place in the historiography of 
the field, the book seems to deserve criticism and 
summary at some length. Its message should be 
of interest to many who cannot take time to 
read two sizable volumes on the French Revo- 
lution or who, if they did, might feel unable to 
judge the validity of the interpretation. 

Guérin’s message becomes clear in three 
ways: first, by what he says of other writers on 
the Revolution; second, by his application of 
Marxist categories of thought; and, third, by 
the story of the First Republic as he himself re- 
lates it. 

Of the work of other historians he is conscious 
throughout: he quotes from them frequently 
and at length, as he does from Marx and Engels, 
and he concludes with a bibliographical essay 
which students at all specialized in the subject 
should not fail to read. To what may be called 
rightist authorities, such as Taine and Madelin, 
he gives scant attention. The egregious Pierre 
Gaxotte he does not even mention. His points 
can be more effectively made against historians 
commonly regarded as on the Left. He finds that 
Louis Blanc and Jean Jaurés, in writing their 
socialist classics on the Revolution, failed fully 
to cut “the umbilical cord tying them to the 
bourgeoisie’ and that Albert Mathiez and 
Georges Lefebvre are “not sufficiently disen- 
gaged from the cocoon of bourgeois democracy.’’4 
These are very extreme statements, in which the 
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meaning depends entirely on the meaning of 
“bourgeois” and which in practice may give un- 
informed readers an entirely inadequate idea of 
how much the writers named have emphasized 
the role of the working classes. But, for Guérin, 
all differences among Frenchmen on the Revo- 
lution seem to be differences among bourgeois. 
He looks forward to the rise of a proletarian 
school, which in one place he envisages as a 
group of collaborating researchers, on the model 
of the Marx-Engels Institute at Moscow. 
What Guérin says of Jaurés illustrates his 
position. Jaurés, he claims, Marxist though he 
tried to be, was never able to overcome the na- 
tional illusions about the Revolution. “Hence 
his ‘socialist’ history is not sufficiently different 
from history as written by bourgeois demo- 
crats, for whom the great Revolution, by estab- 
lishing democracy, is supposed to have equipped 
men with an instrument for emancipating them- 
selves in successive and peaceful stages, freeing 
them thereby from the need of any revolution 
in the future. Authentic Marxism, on the con- 
trary, discovers hidden in the bushes of the 
bourgeois revolution the young shoots of an- 
other class struggle and another revolution, the 
continuation and final end of the one which be- 
gan, in France, in 1789.’’s In general, the author 
complains that the most advanced writers on the 
Revolution have been only advanced republi- 
cans; that they will not do full justice to the 
working-class or antibourgeois movement of the 
1790’s, will not see it as more than incidental or 
troublesome to the main current; will not accept 
the proletarian thrust as basic, indispensable, 
and constructive in the great Revolution; will 
not admit that even in 1793 and 1794 the bour- 
geoisie outwitted and cheated the common man. 
The author taunts the bourgeois unmercifully. 
He says that the bourgeois today is under an 
inner compulsion to forget his own history. The 
bourgeois cannot comfortably remember that 
he, too, once came to power by revolution, ter- 
ror, and class war. “Even during the Revolution 
the dominant class [the bourgeoisie] took care 
to mask its class struggle against the sans- 
culottes under effusions of equality and fraternity 
.... patrie en danger and salut public. What 
bourgeois actors in the Revolution did, bour- 
geois historians of the Revolution carry on; they 
have applied themselves, in their investigation 
of the Revolutionary period, to finding a justi- 
fication for bourgeois democracy rather than 
direct democracy, class collaboration rather 
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than class struggle, ‘national defense’ rather 
than civil war. Their interpretation of facts suf- 
fers from a fundamental weakness: they have 
something to conceal.’”® Guérin affirms that he has 
nothing to conceal: he favors a class war of 
workers against bourgeois and declares as his 
purpose, in the long labor of writing this book, 
the weaning of proletarians from all trust in the 
bourgeoisie.7 

The initial question, and Guérin honestly 
recognizes it as a question, is whether there in 
fact was a proletariat or an incipient proletarian 
movement in the eighteenth century. It is here 
that the apparatus of Marxian sociology is 
brought into play. That the French Revolution 
was in its results essentially a bourgeois move- 
ment, directed against feudal and landed inter- 
ests, is admitted and affirmed. In the “objective 
conditions” of the time it could be no other. 
These objective conditions apparently mean the 
state of affairs brought about by dialectical 
process irrespective of the wish or intention of 
any person or class. But in addition to this bour- 
geois revolution, which was all that objective 
conditions would allow to succeed, there was 
another revolution at work, the “permanent 
revolution,” the age-old protest of the exploited 
against the exploiters. This not only threatened 
bourgeoisie and feudal aristocracy alike; it pro- 
vided the “internal mechanism”’ of the bour- 
geois revolution itself. Without constant pres- 
sure from the lowest class and without using the 
mob action of the common people, the bour- 
geois would not have succeeded even in accom- 
plishing their own revolution against the aris- 
tocracy. The dynamic of the permanent revolu- 
tion furnished the drive by which the bourgeois 
revolution was carried through. Thus, a prole- 
tarian revolution went along with a bourgeois 
revolution. It is the error of a “vulgar Marxism” 
to suppose that a purely bourgeois revolution 
had to come before a proletarian revolution 
could begin.® 

The author is careful in using the term “pro- 
letarian” of the eighteenth century. He knows 
that the word does not strictly apply, that far 
fewer people then than now were uprooted, to- 
tally without resources, and dependent on daily 
wages, and that a large section of the laboring 
population was made up of artisans and small 


6 TI, 387. All italics within quotation marks are 
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shopkeepers dependent not on wages but on 
selling to customers. He prefers, for the toiling 
class, the nontechnical term bras nus (taken 
from Michelet), the bare-armed manual work- 
ers, “rude people,” sans-culottes. The bras nus 
were only dimly class conscious; they over- 
lapped into the lesser bourgeoisie. But they had, 
or rapidly developed during the Revolution, an 
antibourgeois psychology and made economic 
and political demands repugnant to the bour- 
geoisie.? That there were such people and that 
they felt and acted as stated is surely a fact, 
copiously set forth by earlier historians; there 
seems nothing especially Marxist in this point. 
The Marxian element lies perhaps in the belief 
that these people were a unitary class, whose 
antibourgeois interests were, of all their inter- 
ests, the most ultimate, irreducible, fundamen- 
tal, and everlasting. 

And this is the author’s belief. He affirms, in 
a concluding note on his method: “Class domi- 
nates man. Class interests prevail over the in- 
timate feelings of man.”*° How this is to be 
made consistent with recurrent earlier state- 
ments, that the bras nus of the 1790’s were only 
dimly class conscious, is not altogether clear; 
presumably it would be argued that these peo- 
ple did not yet know that it was their class that 
made them feel and act as they did. Only an in- 
finitesimal minority, the author holds, were 
fully conscious of their class position and its 
meaning. These were the leaders, the avant 
garde. 

It is class history, the author insists (in his 
note on method and elsewhere), that he is con- 
cerned with writing. He begs us to remember 
that he is not attempting another general his- 
tory of the Revolution. “We have aimed unique- 
ly at considering the French Revolution from 
the point of view of class relationships.”" Nor 
is the struggle of the bourgeois class against 
feudalism and monarchy included. The book is, 
as its title says, an account of the struggle be- 
tween bourgeois and proletarian. As a mono- 
graph on this subject it is magnificently useful; 
it ferrets out and points up a thousand evidences 
of this struggle. Yet the book is not a mono- 
graph merely. It becomes, despite the author’s 
disclaimers, an interpretation of the whole 
Revolution. How could it be otherwise, when 
the class struggle of the proletariat is for the 
author so transcendently momentous, more mo- 


9 Ibid., pp. 11-13. 
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mentous than the French Revolution itself? 
“The French Revolution,” he finally declares, 
“was, above all, the work of the exploited 
masses.’ A fact which no one denies, that the 
intervention of working-class elements was de- 
cisive on the course of the Revolution, tends to 
merge for Guérin into the essence of the Revo- 
lution itself. And though he modestly insists 
that he is only trying to see the class struggle 
within the cadre of the French Revolution, the 
truth is that he is seeing the French Revolution 
within the cadre of a perpetual bourgeois-prole- 
tarian struggle. 

The subordination of everything else, neces- 
sary and acceptable in a monograph, does, how- 
ever, produce a one-sided impression of the Rev- 
olution as a whole. It is still true, despite all that 
may be said, that “bourgeois” and “proletarian” 
had common ground in the 1790’s, notably in 
preventing a restoration of the Old Regime. It 
is still true that France was at war and that 
war imposes action not to be explained in terms 
of class. It is still true that the civil wars in 
France, in the Vendée and in the south, were at 
least as much regional as class inspired. It is still 
true that there is such a thing as social and polit- 
ical dissolution, into which France in 1793 near- 
ly fell, and that there is such a thing as effective 
government and “order,” which, on the whole, 
the Committee of Public Safety undertook to 
restore. And it is still doubtful whether “class” 
exists at all with all the force and significance 
imputed to it by the author or whether the ten- 
sions and frictions of human beings in society 
can be so conveniently polarized or lumped. It 
seems gratuitous to reduce to two classes and to 
one struggle the complex world of the Third 
Estate of the 1790’s—bankers, speculators, 
lawyers, soldiers, government employees, ship- 
owners, great merchants of the port towns, small 
merchants of the interior, manufacturers large 
and small, merchant-capitalists, maitre-fabri- 
cants, members of the recently abolished guilds, 
artisans of the “free” trades, journeymen, ap- 
prentices, unskilled workers, casual laborers, 
rural domestic workers, bourgeois landowners, 
peasant landowners (large and small), peasants 
renting their farms (large and small), peasants 
on shares (the métayers), landless peasants liv- 
ing by wages, those living by collective village 
rights, persons who had acquired property taken 
from the church, those who hoped to do the 
same, together with economically nonworking 
classes from pure rentiers to destitute widows 
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and orphans. All these people, besides being 
crisscrossed by provincial and religious lines, re- 
acted in diverse ways to purely economic con- 
ditions of inflation, prices, wages, scarcity, requi- 
sition, or other controls. If we insist on a dual- 
ism, we can distinguish between rich and poor, 
or between propertied and propertyless, or be- 
tween those who had to buy food and those who 
produced or sold it, or between those who bene- 
fited from a rise of prices and those who bene- 
fited from a rise of wages; but we cannot so 
trenchantly distinguish between bourgeois and 
proletarian in a useful meaning of those terms, 
or even between bourgeois and bras nu. 

One more point of doctrine needs elucidation 
before a digest of the author’s narrative can be 
intelligibly offered. This concerns the meaning 
of democracy. The author holds that parliamen- 
tary institutions as created in the French Revo- 
lution were a sham or fiction, an expedient by 
which the eighteenth-century bourgeoisie, after 
wresting sovereignty from the king in the name 
of the people, managed to withhold it from the 
people and retain it for themselves.'3 The Na- 
tional Convention was not a truly democratic 
body and did not truly represent the sovereign- 
ty of the people. True democracy and popular 
sovereignty the author finds rather in the Paris 
Commune and other communes of France, in 
the popular clubs and section committees, and 
in the “revolutionary armies,” i.e., not the mili- 
tary armies but the semiorganized bands of 
food-gatherers and suspect-hunters of 1793. 
These he sees as agencies of direct democracy, 
each led by a small class-conscious minority of 
the avant garde bent on the use of direct ac- 
tion.'4 These agencies are said to resemble and 
anticipate the Paris Commune of 1871 and the 
Soviets of 1918.'5 

Let us turn now to the author’s own story. 
Nine-tenths of the space, despite the dates in 
the subtitle, deals with the period from the 
spring of 1793 to the fall of Robespierre in July 
1794, the classic period of the rise and rule of 
that wing of Jacobins known as the Mountain. 
On this period the presentation is very detailed. 
The author largely ignores the circumstances 
of the fall of the monarchy and inauguration of 
the Republic. He begins his recital with the 
war, the first French incursion into Belgium, 
and the ensuing hostilities between France and 
Great Britain, which he regards as a renewal of 
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the century-old commercial rivalry and funda- 
mental in shaping the subsequent course of the 
Revolution. The cause of the war he finds in the 
ambitions of the French bourgeoisie; he dis- 
misses most of the causes usually given and in- 
sists that the British and continental govern- 
ments tried to live at peace with Revolutionary 
France. That the bourgeois Girondists really 
aimed at the liberation of Europe he regards as 
nonsense. Their real aim was conquest, espe- 
cially in Belgium, by which they hoped to re- 
gain a position of commercial advantage against 
Britain; for the British business classes, by their 
own conquests during the eighteenth century 
and by their introduction of machine produc- 
tion, were driving their French competitors to 
the wall.* 

The French bourgeois, having started their 
war, were characteristically unwilling to pay for 
it. They would not tax themselves, having just 
made a revolution in part to lighten taxes. They 
would not lend their money to the Republic, 
for the new Republic was a poor financial risk. 
They would not even clear the financial decks 
by repudiating the debt of the Old Regime, since 
most of this debt was in fact owed to them- 
selves. They made the other classes pay. They 
sold real estate confiscated from the former priv- 
ileged orders. And by printing paper money they 
financed the war by inflation, depriving the 
common man of his purchasing power and so 
unloading the main cost upon the poor. At this 
point the author’s argument would be stronger 
if the revolutionary bourgeoisie had really con- 
fiscated the property of nobles as such and if the 
poorest class had been the only class to complain 
against inflation."7 

The common people, the dras nus, tormented 
by rising prices in 1793, became economically 
restless and gave rise to certain leaders called 
enragés, “‘the direct and authentic interpreters 
of the movement of the masses; they were, as 
Karl Marx does not hesitate to say, the ‘prin- 
cipal representatives of the revolutionary move- 
ment.’ ’’8 These enragés expressed a profound 
but philosophically unformed anticapitalist and 
antibourgeois position, but they could not see 
beyond the capitalist and property system be- 
cause conditions for transition to a new econom- 
ic order were not yet present and also because 
many small people were at that time property 
owners.’9 All that they demanded, therefore, 
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was controls on the existing order: prohibition 
of the exchange of paper money for gold, which 
drove down the value of paper; controls on the 
price of bread and other commodities; prohibi- 
tion of hoarding; requisition and enforced cir- 
culation of goods. They had, however, despite 
the inevitable primitiveness of their economic 
thought, “the incontestable merit, as compared 
to the Montagnards who were shut up in parlia- 
mentary legalism, of proclaiming the necessity 
for direct action.’’° 

These enragés and their bras nus supporters, 
both in person and in program, were distasteful 
to the bourgeois revolutionaries. One wing of 
the latter, the Girondists, was unwilling to deal 
with these lower-class elements at all; another 
wing, the ‘“‘Jacobin demagogues,”’ was willing to 
make temporary concessions to the bras nus by 
stealing the program of the enragés.?' First, they 
had to get rid of the Girondists. The simple 
course, that of direct action, would be for the 
people to get rid of the National Convention it- 
self. But Robespierre, as a leading Jacobin 
demagogue, could not tolerate such a solution. 
He must give the least possible offense to the 
Right and the least possible opening to the 
Left. 


If Robespierre thus nailed himself to the parlia- 
mentary fiction, it was for another reason no less 
imperious. He had to shield himself not only from 
the Right but also from the Left; he had to protect 
himself from the popular vanguard. At this moment 
[May 1793] a dictatorship might become a dictator- 
ship of sans-culottes, i.e., an anticipation of the 
modern “dictatorship of the proletariat” (total 
democracy for the bras nus, dictatorship for counter- 
revolutionaries). If Robespierre violated the As- 
sembly, which was deemed to exercise the sover- 
eignty of the people by delegation, he would slide 
into the abyss of direct democracy, encourage the 
people in arms to demand exercise of sovereignty 
by the sovereign itself, deal a fatal blow to the 
fragile construction raised by bourgeois philosophers 
to turn the people from this temptation.” 


And Guérin at this point regrets that even the 
socialist Jaurés, in narrating the incidents of 
May 1793, expressed his preference for parlia- 
mentary and legal forms.?3 

The Jacobins tricked the bras nus. The people 
staged the insurrection of May 31. The Com- 
mune and other democratic agencies brought 
pressure on the Convention. The Convention 
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dropped its Girondists. But the claim to author- 
ity and independence of action on the part of 
the Convention was maintained. The bras nus 
were deprived of the full reward for their efforts. 
The victors were the bourgeois Montagnards of 
the Convention, now rid of the Girondists and 
free to go their own way.?4 

It is next argued that, with the Girondists 
out, the French bourgeoisie rallied and consoli- 
dated itself behind the Montagnards.*5 Not much 
stress is laid on the federalist rebellions which 
followed the purging of the Convention and 
which, as primarily sectional or interbourgeois 
wars, have a somewhat unsettling effect on the 
author’s principal thesis. It is necessary for the 
remainder of his story to equate the regime of 
the Mountain with the dominance of an essen- 
tially unified bourgeoisie. He cites numerous 
cases of individual bourgeois who, after first 
favoring the Girondists, later accepted and 
profited from the domination of the Mountain. 
Nevertheless, one of the weakest links in the 
author’s chain of thought lies precisely here; the 
Mountain itself was never a unit, still less were 
the extra-parliamentary interests which sup- 
ported it; and the fact that many business 
people and property owners accepted it as a de 
facto government, after it had seized power, is 
surely no proof of their liking for it or positive 
attachment to it. There is a great difference be- 
tween saying that the rule of the Committee of 
Public Safety was a bourgeois type of regime 
(which is scarcely doubtful) and saying that it 
was the rule of the bourgeoisie. 

Although the bourgeoisie never lost the up- 
per hand, having outplayed the bras nus in the 
events of May 31, the half-year following that 
date, according to Guérin, saw the farthest 
surge of the Revolution to the Left.% Direct de- 
mocracy won many successes; it was the heyday 
of the popular clubs, the communes of Paris and 
elsewhere, the section committees of surveil- 
lance, public safety, etc., the revolutionary 
armies, and socially significant terrorism such as 
that at Lyon. The economic controls demanded 
by the enragés were put on the lawbooks, espe- 
cially after the popular insurrection of Septem- 
ber 1793. Signs of reaction, to be sure, soon set 
in. The club of the femmes révolutionnaires was 
closed in October. And the triumphant Jacobin 
demagogues, having appropriated the program 
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of the enragés, proceeded to arrest them.?7 Jac- 
ques Roux and those like him passed from the 
scene. Their place as spokesmen for the common 
people was inherited by the Hébertists. The au- 
thor judges the Hébertists much as do other his- 
torians, regarding them as turbulent job-holders 
or office-seekers, the small fry of Revolutionary 
bureaucracy, selfish in motive and aimless in 
program. Where the enragés had been sincere, 
disinterested, and truly proletarian in sym- 
pathy, the vague crowd known as Hébertists 
were merely plebeian—disoriented bourgeois 
hoping to profit from mass discontent. Still, 
after the loss of the enragés, the Hébertists were 
the only spokesmen that the inarticulate toiling 
classes had left.28 

The Hébertists launched the movement of 
dechristianization. Having no solution to eco- 
nomic problems and no desire. for real social 
revolution, they hit upon this attack on religion 
as a safe means of mobilizing mass opinion, hop- 
ing thus to strengthen themselves against the 
entrenched politicians of the Mountain. To the 
Hébertist chieftains the antireligious campaign, 
according to Guérin, was merely a tactical 
move; but they unleashed a force that they 
could not control, for the bras nus did in fact, he 
says, detest the church. The bras nus went be- 
yond the bourgeois idea of liberté des cultes to the 
forcible suppression of religion altogether. De- 
christianization he represents as a profound and 
powerful movement; anti-Christianity he re- 
gards as a class, i.e., proletarian, feeling; and 
he describes with satisfaction the scenes of pop- 
ular joy surrounding vandalism against the 
churches.?9 He regards the worship of Reason at 
Notre-Dame de Paris in November 1793 as the 
very climax of the Revolution.3° Yet he observes 
that it could not succeed and that seen in retro- 
spect it was really a diversion because there was 
no simultaneous attack on the material condi- 
tions from which religion naturally springs. He 
holds that religious belief necessarily flourishes 
in a society based on private property and un- 
equal classes in which most people require the 
comfort of belief in an afterlife.3t The only way 
to get rid of religion (though it would be a rela- 
tively easy and effective way) would therefore 


27 Ibid., pp. 231-49. 
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be to revolutionize material conditions. He 
notes Aulard’s idea that with a little more effort 
Christianity might have been annihilated in 
France at the time; he agrees that the masses 
cared little for the church but still regards Au- 
lard’s judgment as a little facile. 


Reasoning as a rationalist and not as a material- 
ist, Aulard disregards the economic and social 
motives which draw the miserable to seek refuge 
and consolation in the idea of God. He would be 
right if the Revolution, persevering in the way 
opened up, had extirpated the very roots of religious 
sentiment. But the Revolution, though it did goa 
little further than the bourgeois democratic solu- 
tion of the religious problem, remained tangled in 
the framework of bourgeois law. It did not im- 
prove the condition of man enough to let him do 
without God. Here again we touch on its ultimate 
limits.3? 


Dechristianization was blocked, we are told, 
not only or even chiefly by the failure of the 
bras nus to understand the material basis of re- 
ligion but by the fact that the bourgeoisie, 
though strongly anticlerical, in the last analysis 
needed Christianity as a form of insurance for 
their own property.33 That many French bour- 
geois of the time did in fact take this utilitarian 
view of Christianity is, of course, perfectly true; 
it is a hallmark of the Age of Reason. Robes- 
pierre himself, in calling atheism “‘aristocratic,” 
spoke of the poor man’s consolation through 
faith in God. Yet Guérin’s dualism is surely 
overstrained. To regard the bourgeois of the 
1790’s as the ultimately proreligious class and 
the workingmen and peasants as the ultimately 
antireligious class simply does not correspond 
to the facts as known. At this point the author 
seems to impose some of his own heartfelt wishes 
on the subject. It is noteworthy that he hardly 
mentions the Revolutionary calendar, surely 
one of the characteristic products of the drive 
for dechristianization. The calendar originated 
not with the populace but with certain bour- 
geois intelligentsia, as did much of the rest of 
the antireligious excitement. 

Meanwhile, in the last months of 1793, there 
was taking form the dictatorship of the Moun- 
tain expressed in the extraordinary powers 
conferred by the Convention on the Committee 
of Public Safety. Previous writers on this 
regime, says Guérin, have confused two sorts 
of dictatorship: “‘on the one hand, a popular, 
democratic, decentralized dictatorship, its im- 


32 Tbid., pp. 298-99. 
33 Ibid., pp. 259-61 and 406-70. 
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pulsions moving from below upward, a dictator- 
ship of the sansculottes in arms, grouped in 
their sections, clubs and communes.... ; on 
the other hand, a bourgeois, authoritarian, 
centralizing dictatorship, its impulsions mov- 
ing from the top downward and directed not 
only against the aristocracy but also, and in- 
creasingly, against the bras nus and the organs 
of popular power.’’34 The rule of the Committee 
of Public Safety he classifies as of the latter 
type; indeed, he calls it Bonapartist rather 
than popular in character.35 He lays great 
stress, as have other recent writers, on the 
law of 14 Frimaire (December 4, 1793) by 
which the new regime was centralized and con- 
solidated. In this law he sees the emergence 
of the modern state as a committee of the bour- 
geoisie to rule the working class. He tells how 
the Committee of Public Safety, under the re- 
gime of 14 Frimaire, replaced the myriad of local 
leaders with centrally appointed “national 
agents,” how it strove to control the representa- 
tives on mission, how it banned the “‘revolution- 
ary armies,” tried to curb the popular clubs and 
committees, liquidated some leading Hébertists, 
and finally destroyed the revolutionary Paris 
Commune by filling its offices with Robespierrist 
appointees.%° 

That all this was “reactionary”’ or a checking 
of spontaneous popular agitation and even that 
the regime symbolized by 14 Frimaire was a 
kind of bourgeois committee to govern the 
“masses” seem to the reviewer to be entirely ac- 
ceptable ideas, requiring more emphasis than 
they have usually had. That this is all that it 
was, will not be so generally admitted. The un- 
derlying question is whether all power is class 
power. Power and the love of power (and of or- 
der) would appear to have a life of their own 
apart from class. Politics is an autonomous 
thing, not always or necessarily a reflection of 
economics. The drive toward larger areas of ter- 
ritorial unity, with the accompanying political 
centralization, visible in Europe since the mid- 
dle ages, has other causes than class ambition, 
though it may serve class interests. The regime 
of 14 Frimaire is to be seen within this long his- 
tory of the rise of the modern state. Moreover, 
to contrast it with another kind of dictatorship, 
in which countless small busy organs of “direct 
democracy”’ continually impose their will from 
the bottom upward, never losing their own inde- 
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pendence, seems to the present reviewer to be 
fanciful in the extreme. What Guérin thinks of 
the present Soviet regime in this connection he 
does not say. But to the principle of a “com- 
munist”’ dictatorship, i.e., of a dictatorship ris- 
ing from and reared upon communes, he is clear- 
ly steadfast. 

The position of Robespierre in the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety is for Guérin that of a 
front.37 The core of the Committee was the 
grands spécialistes, Carnot, Lindet, and others, 
bourgeois of considerable private wealth. They 
did the work; they governed France. They need- 
ed a colleague popular with the masses. Robes- 
pierre was their man. He was in fact popular, 
though undeservedly, with the bras nus and 
sans-culottes. But Guérin scarcely sees Robes- 
pierre as a positive figure. He credits him with 
no tangible program or view of society. This is 
apparently because what Robespierre stood for 
(in the reviewer’s opinion), namely, democracy, 
is itself for Guérin largely an idealistic illusion or 
bourgeois fraud. The author presents Robes- 
pierre, usually thought so rigid and even doc- 
trinaire, as a pliable politician, a conciliateur par 
excellence, an arranger or fixer, popular with the 
sans-culottes but warily looking to both Right 
and Left. “This unique and irreplaceable man 
knew how to prevent the latent schism within 
the Third Estate. He was the screen hiding from 
the masses the class visage of the Committee of 
Public Safety.”’38 This is Guérin’s way of saying 
that Robespierre hoped for national unity in a 
democratic society. Later, to be sure, a more 
adequate picture is given; the author sees him 
as a man of two characters, both an ineffectual 
petty bourgeois and a potential strong man cap- 
able of grasping the reins of state but forever 
vacillating between the two, and whose vacilla- 
tion led to his ruin.39 

Robespierre seems to Guérin to have been at 
heart as reactionary as the other members of 
the Committee. Nor does Guérin see any sub- 
stantial political difference between Robespierre 
and Danton. Robespierre, we are shown, for 
months collaborated with Danton against the 
Left; he protected the arrested Girondists and 
defended the notorious “indulgent,” Camille 
Desmoulins. On these issues Guérin argues 
vehemently with Albert Mathiez, marshaling 
much evidence to demolish Mathiez’s careful 
distinctions between Robespierre and Danton. 
That Robespierre was more scrupulous and 
financially honest than Danton is of course con- 
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ceded but regarded as of no consequence. In 
general, seeing the dispute as a mere squabble 
between bourgeois, Guérin cannot understand 
why Mathiez should have so pitilessly belabored 
the unfortunate pére Aulard.4° 

The most manifest of Robespierre’s reaction- 
ary moves, reflecting the bourgeois need of reli- 
gion, was according to Guérin his crushing of 
dechristianization. Robespierre thereby, as early 
as November 1793, killed the Revolution. “‘He 
weakened, disorganized, dislocated the mass move- 
ment..... The mass movement lost its homo- 
geneity and its unanimity. The Revolution never 
recovered from the blow delivered by Robes pierre.’’4 
Or, again, on Robespierre’s religious policy: 
“While Robespierre drowned his class preoccu- 
pation in spiritual effusions, Bonaparte cyni- 
cally put his feet in the trough. But, apart from 
the difference of form, the underlying thought is 
the same.’’# Later, there is a slight logical em- 
barrassment, for a purely class interpretation, 
when the author is obliged to argue that by 
June-July 1794 Robespierre was somewhat too 
favorably disposed to Catholicism to suit the 
other bourgeois of the Committee.43 The pre- 
cise religious attitude of the bourgeoisie as a 
class is of course impossible to specify, for 
Guérin or anyone else. 

The regime of the Mountain, or of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, was at first based, as 
Guérin notes, on concessions to the bras nus in 
the matter of economic controls. It is to be re- 
marked that, when the enragés demand these 
controls (on currency, prices, hoarding, etc.), 
our author declares that they were all that ‘‘ob- 
jective conditions” made possible but that when 
the bourgeois Jacobins institute these very same 
controls, they are dismissed as mere palliatives 
grudgingly thrown to the people as a sop.‘*4 
Again, we are told toward the beginning of the 
book that nationalization of the economy was 
inconceivable in the 1790’s, but toward the end 
the unwillingness of the Committee of Public 
Safety to nationalize the war industries and its 
preference for private enterprise are set forth in 
a tone definitely querulous and disapproving. 
It is impossible for a bourgeois to please Guérin. 
In any case he observes, as have writers of more 
bourgeois and financially orthodox belief, that 


4°T, 367-404; and II, 376-79. 

41, 469. 42 Tbid., p. 420. 
431, 366; and II, 210-27. 

44T, 80-81, 99, 136, and 3109. 

4 Ibid., pp. 80, 170 and 324-42. 


the controls were unworkable, that they were 
either too little or too much, that requisitioning 
and price control, in the circumstances, tended 
to choke off the sources of production. He tells 
how the Committee of Public Safety made in- 
creasing concessions to merchants, private in- 
dustrialists, and farmers and increasing efforts 
to control wages as well as prices. This (called in 
passing a ‘‘N.E.P.”’) he considers a bourgeois re- 
action, which is precisely what it was. 

The idea that Robespierre or anyone else in 
the regime was planning a further revolutionary 
advance in the spring of 1794 is regarded by 
Guérin as fantastic. He dismisses the laws of 
Ventdése which were made famous by Mathiez, 
who tried to see in them a great program of 
Robespierre’s for social and economic reform. 
Mathiez is here characterized as an imaginatif.47 
Guérin on this point is on strong ground; 
Mathiez’s theory of the laws of Ventdése has not 
stood up; few historians now think that Robes- 
pierre was ccntemplating an extensive redis- 
tribution of property when he fell. Guérin adds 
a piece of evidence hitherto unknown to the re- 
viewer, viz., that a week after the fall of Robes- 
pierre the Committee of Public Safety was still 
ordering enforcement of the Ventdése laws, mak- 
ing it doubtful that the Ventdése laws were meant 
to be socially revolutionary or that the Commit- 
tee disposed of Robespierre in order to forestall 
their execution.‘ 

In short, for Guérin, Robespierre was a reac- 
tionary. The Committee of Public Safety was a 
forecast of Bonapartism. The Revolution ebbed 
after November 1793. Thermidor was of passing 
importance. It was not a turning-point, only an 
acceleration of recession. It is natural that in 
Thermidor the Paris masses refused to rise in de- 
fense of Robespierre, for even then the vanguard 
saw through his pretensions of democracy. They 
knew him as the man who had protected the 
Girondists, helped the priests, liquidated the 
Hébertists, denounced the bras nus as counter- 
revolutionary, tried to hold down wages, and in- 
filtrated the Paris Commune with his own crea- 
tures.49 

The big bourgeois of the Committee and the 
Convention got rid of Robespierre not because 
they feared him as a Leftist but because they 
disliked his religiosity and found him too cool 
toward the annexationist war.s° They then pro- 
ceeded, especially since the war was now going 
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favorably, to throw off the mask completely, 
taking back the last of the economic concessions 
made a year before to the bras nus. The last or- 
gans of direct democracy were now crushed; the 
church and the liberté des cultes were resurrected. 
The bourgeoisie showed openly its hideux visage. 
Prices soared; goods disappeared; profiteers 
grew rich; the poor went hungry and cold. The 
result was the uprising of Prairial, in May 1795, 
a last spasm of direct democracy in which the 
bras nus streamed into the hall of the Conven- 
tion. Guérin holds that the handful of members 
of the Convention who yielded to the demon- 
strators on this occasion have been falsely glori- 
fied (by radical democrats) as “‘the last of the 
Mountain.” They were in fact, he says, merely 
the tail end of the bourgeois revolution. The 
true protagonists of Prairial were the insurgents 
who attacked and dispersed the Convention— 
“the insurrectionists of Prairial, ancestors of 
those of June 1848 and of 1871, were the first 
combatants of the proletarian revolution.” 
They were, of course, put down. 

Only about twenty pages at the close of the 
book are devoted to Babeuf and his Conspiracy 
of Equals. Much illuminating material on 
Babeuf is introduced in earlier pages, but, on the 
whole, le babouvisme appears here, as in most old- 
er treatments, as a brief afterclap of revolution- 
ary thunder. Yet a close connection is drawn 
between the Babeuf of 1796-97 and the events 
of 1793-94. The connection is that Babeuf 
learned from the failure of the enragés and the 
Hébertists. “It is in defeat,” Guérin observes 
generally, “that revolutionaries educate them- 
selves and that the Revolution becomes self- 
conscious.’’53 Babeuf, he says, developed a truly 
scientific doctrine of socialism, a true theory of 
social and economic planning. Babeuf became 
“communist in his very bones.”54 The Babou- 
vists saw the need for a radical reform of prop- 
erty. Moreover, “they suppressed the bourgeois 
parliament and confided all power to the insur- 
rectionary Commune of Paris. ... . Thus in one 
bold leap they went beyond the bourgeois revo- 
lution; they proposed the solution which Robes- 
pierre had constantly disapproved and fought 
against, on August 10, May 31, 9 Thermidor, 
the solution which the insurgents of Prairial had 
perceived more or less confusedly, the solution 
that had never ceased to be a nightmare to the 
bourgeoisie. .... / And so the Babouvists passed 
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beyond bourgeois democracy; they reached, 
without yet crossing, the doorstep of direct de- 
mocracy of the communal or soviet type.’’55 They 
too, of course, were put down. 

It is unfortunate, according to Guérin, that 
Babeuf in 1796 and 1797 formed an idealized 
memory of Robespierre and that the Babou- 
vists, looking back, entertained a misconception 
of the Committee of Public Safety, never asking 
themselves what its actual class content had 
been. One of them, Buonarotti, passed on to the 
socialists who arose in the 1830’s an entirely 
false idea of Robespierre; the early socialists 
came mistakenly to think of the giants of the 
Year Two as predecessors of themselves. This 
idea was not only historically false but calami- 
tous in practice, for it seduced the proletarians 
into trusting the good faith of the bourgeois 
democrats and hence led to the ruin of social- 
ism in 1848. 

A legend of ’93 took form—which is not yet en- 
tirely dissipated. The French Revolution was for 
later generations a magnificent and overwhelming 
heritage. .... But they had a distorted image of it 
before their eyes. They did not see that at the time 
of the Revolution, when the bourgeoisie had not 
yet finished its business with the old absolutist 
world of feudal survivals, already a class struggle 
of bourgeois and workers, in however embryonic 
a form, was written in letters of fire. So they gave 
themselves trustfully to the bourgeois democrats 
of 1848, as the sans-culottes had given themselves 
to the Montagnards, and they paid for this ignorance 
of the hard realities of the class struggle with their 
blood in the days of June, the new Prairial.s’? 


The moral is plain. The masses should stop 
thinking of the French Revolution as a step in 
their own liberation. “An authentic Marxist 
analysis should contribute to detaching the 
modern proletariat from the bourgeois orbit, by 
showing the false light in which the French 
Revolution has ordinarily been presented to it 
and revealing that even at that time, though in 
rudimentary forms, the struggle was engaged 
between rich and poor.”’s* And as for the pres- 
ent: “If objective conditions at a given moment 
do not yet allow a majority of the oppressed to 
find the road to their emancipation, ‘the mate- 
rial conditions of a new society’ nevertheless al- 
ready exist in an embryonic state, they are ‘in 
process of becoming’; and, while the majority is 
still stricken with myopia, a small minority, a 
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frail vanguard, already sees clearly, if not on all 
points at least on some, and it sees more clearly 
as time goes on.”’59 The identity of this “frail 
vanguard” is not further divulged. 

As a contemporary tract for the times, 
Guérin’s book does not augur much peace for 
France. It suggests a rocky future for parlia- 
mentary government in the Fourth Republic, 
not to mention the Catholic church. As a piece of 
historical writing, on which alone judgment is to 
be pronounced here, the following may be said: 
First, this is history written by a reincarnated 
enragé—though by an enragé who “‘sees farther” 
on economic and religious questions than did 
the enragés of 1793. But as Aulard took Danton 
—and Mathiez, Robespierre—for the norm of 
the “‘true’’ Revolution, the symbol of what he 
wished the Revolution had been, so Guérin takes 
Jacques Roux and Jean Varlet. There is a dis- 
placement to the Left, and Mathiez becomes a 
reactionary historian and Robespierre a reac- 
tionary political leader. Second, this history 
written from the extreme Left has a curious re- 
semblance to older works written from the ex- 
treme Right. The parallel appears sometimes in 
specific matters, e.g., in the view that the war 
was one of selfish aggression, that Robespierre 
believed in an ‘‘abstract” virtue, or that the 
Great Terror of June-July 1794 was brutal and 
aimless. It appears more generally in the whole 
thesis, since Left and Right have alike been 
antibourgeois, antiliberal, and antiparliamen- 
tary. It is not far from Guérin to Metternich, 
who reduced the aspirations of the Revolution- 
ary leaders to the crude war cry, Otez-vous de la 
que je m’y mette. Guérin thinks the National 
Convention no more representative of the 
French people than did Taine. And somewhat 
like the royalist Gaxotte, though for different 
reasons, he finds a recognizably ‘‘communist”’ 
movement in 1793. Third, the force of the thesis 
rests on its metaphysics of class, in which class 
has the all-absorbing effect on the individual at- 


_ tributed in some philosophies to the state or 


nation—it should be recalled that Marxism be- 
gan as a form of Hegelianism and that rigid 
class theory is a variant of the German doctrine 
of the “reality of groups.”’ Individuals as such 
have no true independence; personal psychology 
is ultimately deceptive; private animosities and 
attachments count for nothing; hope and fear, 
even the fear of death, are not enough to explain 
political behavior. Neither the love of power nor 
sentiments of religion have meaning except as 
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associated with class interest. Nor is it enough, 
if one is to agree fully with Guérin’s book, to 
accept this monism of class. One must choose 
sides between two specified classes. The thesis 
rests on a cynical repudiation of the purposes 
of one class during the Revolution and a lively 
faith in the purposes of another class, or rather 
of the vanguard which is said to have led it. 
Whether one shares these views is not a histori- 
cal question, but once applied to history they 
produce spectacular effects. Guérin’s book, like 
Taine’s, is doctrinaire. 

Yet it is a good book, and, the world being 
what it is, there is a place for it in the historiog- 
raphy of the French Revolution. It is a huge 
repository of particulars on the class conflict of 
proletariat and bourgeoisie in the First Repub- 
lic. That there was such a conflict is not news; 
this book documents it in detail. It is a source of 
satisfaction that so much of the book is accept- 
able quite apart from its Marxism. It seems to 
show that agreement in history is possible, that 
in fact not all thought is determined by class. 
That the Revolution was essentially bourgeois, 
that the laboring classes by their willingness to 
use violence impelled it forward, that some of 
the rich got richer and that most of the poor 
suffered, that the enragés were sincere but that 
the Hébertists were not, that the Terror checked 
spontaneous violence from below, that the 
Great Terror was a deplorable miscarriage of 
Revolutionary justice, that Robespierre was 
“reactionary” in that he wished to stabilize 
and pacify the Republic, that the Committee of 
Public Safety was “reactionary” in being the first 
regime in five years to stop the drift to the Left 
—all these ideas, while not new, seem to the re- 
viewer to be essentially true and to deserve sharp 
delineation in our picture of the First Republic. 
But thedrift to the Left by the winterof 1793-94, 
at which time it was stopped by the Committee 
of Public Safety, had become a drift into anarchy, 
localism, cross-purposes, and antireligious move- 
ments which even Guérin recognizes as a devia- 
tion, so that, if allowed to continue and if the 
strong hand of the Committee had not inter- 
posed, it would surely have opened France to 
the armed forces of Europe, bringing the émigrés 
in their train. And it can still be reasonably 
maintained, though it is not new and is here de- 
nied, that the French Revolution was a rather 
good thing for all but a few, despite the suffering 
that it entailed. 
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Histoire de Marseille. By RAouL BusQueEtT. 2d 
ed. Paris: Editions Robert Laffont, 1945. 
Pp. 476. 

The recorded history of Marseille is the 
chronicle of some half-dozen civilizations, en- 
compassing the twenty-five hundred years be- 
tween 600 B.C. and the present. The leitmotiv in 
this great pageant of a city founded by mer- 
chants is commercial activity. But other themes 
are exploited: Marseille, the scene of rival civi- 
lizations, the city of scholars and thinkers, a 
city in the vanguard of Mediterranean culture; 
and again Marseille, the laboratory for experi- 
mentation in municipal government. These are 
some of the major themes presented to the cul- 
tivated public by an author steeped in the 
sources. Not the least of Busquet’s accomplish- 
ment is his portrayal of the municipal develop- 
ments within the frame of the larger political 
unit, whether it be the Roman Empire or na- 
tional France. 

By use of short incisive chapters, the author 
provides interesting detail without distortion. 
The account of the epidemics of the sixth and 
seventh centuries might be cited as an example 
of what the student of the history of public 
health and medicine might find. Equally vital is 
the short note on the hospital of Saint-Esprit 
founded in 1188. The story of the plague of 1720 
(pp. 186-91) is fascinating. This epidemic ap- 
parently was introduced by a ship, “Le Grand- 
Saint-Antoine,” from Syria. Because one of the 
town fathers (a sheriff) owned both ship and 
cargo, the quarantine laws were emasculated in 
Marseille and the plague ship unloaded, with 
disastrous results. The epidemic took thirty- 
eight thousand lives in a city of seventy-five 
thousand inhabitants. The port authorities in 
Leghorn earlier had chased the infectious ship 
from that harbor. In another connection the 
author shows that the political independence 
enjoyed in the thirteenth century was related 
directly to the income of the port. Later, it is 
observed that political liberty was traded for 
economic security. Of the first half and middle 
of the fifteenth century this comparative state- 
ment is made. “Cette époque fut, a la vérité, 
presque aussi funeste que le v® siécle, ou que 


celle dont la guerre de 1914 parait avoir marqué 
le début” (p. 152). Students interested in eight- 
eenth-century commerce will find statistics on 
the commercial growth in Marseille. The ac- 
count of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
is abbreviated. Yet such striking isolated points 
as the fact that Marseille voted two and a half 
to one for Ledru-Rollin over Louis Napoleon in 
1848 are suggestive. In these later pages the 
reader will learn that the airport established at 
Marignane in 1923 accommodated more than 
thirty-two thousand travelers in 1937. Some 
Americans will read with interest and perhaps 
satisfaction that the aerial raid of December 2, 
1943 on the Nazi submarine base at Cape Janet 
discouraged work there for several months. The 
foregoing exemplify the range and detail of the 
book. 

Any study surveying twenty-five centuries is 
at a disadvantage when compared to the rele- 
vant monographic literature. Nevertheless the 
usefulness of these general studies is directly re- 
lated to their ability to measure up to the criti- 
cal standards of the careful scholar. In this re- 
spect Busquet’s volume appears sound. Where 
disagreements are evident, they do not involve 
crucial points. President C. W. Cole in his Col- 
bert and a century of French mercantilism (New 
York, 1939) (I, 255) dates the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Marseille from 1650 ,whereas the au- 
thor (p. 249) dates it in 1600. This disagreement 
is not noted with any intention to discredit 
Busquet’s scholarship—it seems likely that he 
is the more accurate—but rather to reiterate 
that it is difficult to tell the whole story with ac- 
curacy. 

Busquet has usually limited himself to recon- 
structing the passing parade, though there is 
evidence to show that he coula have done more 
than that had he so chosen. Since the book was 
written during therecent Occupation and printed 
shortly after the liberation of France, it is the 
more remarkable. And the reader should not be 
unduly surprised to find evidence of poor proof- 
reading. The style throughout is in the tradition 
of history as literature. The last paragraph in 
the book illustrates this observation. “Le 15 
septembre 1944, le général de Gaulle est venu a 
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Marseille. Nous l’avons vu apparaitre, 4 14 h. 
4o, au balcon de la Préfecture. La place, les rues 
submergées par une foule frénétique, se soule- 
vaient vers lui en une marée d’acclamations. 
Marseille revivait, dans l’heure la plus enivrée 
de son histoire, les enthousiasmes d’un passé de 
luttes, de passion et d’effort triomphal. Devant 
la cité, émergeant, mutilée, de sa pire défaite, le 
général dressait l’image de la victoire” (p. 461). 


RIcHARD M. BRACE 
Northwestern University 


Shakes peare’s history plays. By E. M. W. TI1- 
YARD, Litt.D., fellow of Jesus College and lec- 
turer in the University of Cambridge. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1946. Pp. 336. $3.00. 


For the historian perhaps the most important 
thing about this book is that it relates Shake- 
speare’s thought to the Elizabethan pattern of 
culture. Shakespeare did not write in vacuo 
(what author does?). The themes that the young 
poet chose to write about on first coming up to 
London were contemporary themes. In develop- 
ing these themes he used the thought idiom of his 
times. Even the literary form in which he cast 
them—the secular drama and the national epic 
—was common property. 

The Shakespeare who wrote the history plays 
was, then, to a degree not sufficiently realized, 
“the voice of his own age first and only through 
being that, the voice of humanity” (p. 237). The 
Elizabethans, as befitted a people who had 
been under duress but who had emerged tri- 
umphant from their ordeal, were uncommonly 
interested in politics and history. Shakespeare 
devoted ten years and nine plays or more almost 
exclusively to these subjects. The doctrines of 
the sacrosanctity of the legitimate monarch and 
the sinfulness of rebellion which figure so largely 
in the history plays were commonplaces of 
Elizabethan literature. The theme of the perfect 
prince fascinated Shakespeare as it fascinated 
his contemporaries; and his paragons, Prince 
Hal and Malcolm in Macbeth, met all the re- 
quirements of the Renaissance cortegiano. 
Shakespeare also shared with the more learned 
Elizabethans a complicated philosophy or 
pattern of history which derived from the 
middle ages rather than from Machiavelli, 
and from thoughtful historians like Polydore 
Vergil and Edward Hall rather than from 
mere chroniclers like Holinshed and the au- 
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thors of the so-called English “chronicle 
plays.” In brief, this pattern was as follows: 
order or “degree’’ is the norm of human society 
as of the universe as a whole; disorder or chaos 
is the result of sin, but it cannot long prevail, 
for God’s plan calls for the reassertion of order. 
English history from Richard II to Henry VII 
was seen as a symbol of this pattern. The terri- 
ble jars and discords of the Wars of the Roses 
represented God’s judgment upon the House of 
Lancaster and upon England for Bolingbroke’s 
crimes, particularly his usurpation of the 
throne. In the end God intervened, however, 
and used Henry Tudor as his instrument to re- 
store order to an England which had now fully 
expiated its crimes. This Tudor myth was at 
once a glorification of the royal line from which 
Queen Elizabeth was descended and a piece of 
solemn moralizing. That is to say, it reminded 
Englishmen of their supreme good fortune in 
living under God’s chosen instruments, but it 
also served notice upon rulers and subjects alike 
not to repeat crimes which would inevitably call 
into operation the old chain of historical cause 
and effect. 

In these ideas Shakespeare was at one with 
his contemporaries, but, as Tillyard makes 
abundantly clear in the second half of the book, 
he surpassed most of them in sheer brilliance of 
execution. Possessing great architectonic power, 
Shakespeare planned the eight plays from Rich- 
ard II to Richard III as one great unit depicting 
the sweep of English history from Bolingbroke’s 
crime to the providential union of the two 
houses of Lancaster and York. Why he wrote 
the second half first is not known, although on 
this point Tillyard has a very plausible theory 
to advance (p. 149). At any rate, it is clear that 
the individual plays do not stand alone and that, 
indeed, they cannot be fully understood except 
as parts of an organic whole. What binds them 
together, in addition to the Tudor myth, is the 
morality theme of England or respublica. Eng- 
land is the real hero of all the plays. The first 
tetralogy depicts the fortunes of England dur- 
ing a period of trial and final deliverance. The 
second tetralogy is Shakespeare’s version of the 
nature of England—first, in Richard II, medi- 
eval England, or the world of the medieval 
courtly class; then, in the two parts of Henry 
IV, contemporary England, life as it was lived 
by the various classes of society in the age of 
Elizabeth. 

Tillyard argues convincingly that to write 
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such plays Shakespeare must have been highly 
educated, like Dante and Milton. The presence 
of the Tudor myth and its cosmic context in 
Shakespeare “‘should teach us to link him not 
with the less educated writers of plays but with 
the best educated and most thoughtful writers 
outside the theater as well as within” (p. 64). 
For the Tudor pattern of history, unlike the lat- 
er Whig pattern, was the possession not of the 
average schoolboy or average playwright but 
only of the thoughtful portion of educated Eliza- 
bethan society. Furthermore, since the history 
plays were among Shakespeare’s earliest efforts, 
he must have acquired much of his education 
before coming up to London. From internal evi- 
dence alone the old view of Shakespeare as a 
youth of poor education who began his dramatic 
career by mending the work of others simply 
will not stand up. 

The historian will also be interested in Till- 
yard’s view that Shakespeare had a feeling for 
historical verity. Of course, Shakespeare used 
dubious sources and exercised poetic license 
even with regard to them. But in one instance 
at least, namely, in Richard IJ, he made a re- 
markable attempt to re-create the authentic 
spirit of medieval chivalry. Tillyard thinks that 
he may have read Froissart in Lord Berners’ 
famous translation and that Richard IJ may be 
“this intuitive rendering of Froissart’s medieval- 
ism’ (p. 253). To catch the spirit of a bygone 
medievalism, Shakespeare resorted to symbol- 
ism and treated his characters for the most part 
unrealistically. Richard II, however, is only the 
most symbolic of the history plays. During his 
early career Shakespeare was less interested in 
psychological than in historical drama, less con- 
cerned with personal than with public tragedy. 
Hence, all the dramatis personae, Richard 
Crookback, Prince Hal, even Falstaff, are con- 
ceived fundamentally as symbols of an under- 
lying pattern of history. 

That some of Tillyard’s conclusions will draw 
the fire of Shakespeare scholars is certain. For 
lack of evidence they cannot all be proved. They 
are, however, invariably intelligent and closely 
reasoned and unquestionably throw new light on 
the early Shakespeare and Elizabethan histori- 
cal thinking in general. The book is an impor- 
tant addition to the author’s previous Eliza- 
bethan world picture (Journal, XVI [1944], 252- 
53). 

FRANKLIN LE VAN BAUMER 


Yale University 
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American sea power since 1775. By MEMBERS oF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, HIsTory, AND 
GOVERNMENT, UNITED STATES NAVAL Acap- 
EMY: ASSISTANT PROFESSOR J. ROGER FREp- 
LAND, U.S.N.A.; LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 
WILLiAM W. JEFFRIES, U.S.N.R.; LIEUTEN- 
ANT COMMANDER NEVILLE T. Kirk, 
U.S.N.R.; LIEUTENANT COMMANDER THom- 
AS F. McManus, U.S.N.R.; COMMANDER 
ELMER B. Porter, U.S.N.R.; Associate 
PROFESSOR RICHARD S. WEST, JR., U.S.N.A.; 
AND SENIOR PROFESSOR ALLAN WESTCOTT, 
U.S.N.A. Edited by ALLAN WEstTcoTT, 
senior professor, United States Naval Acad- 
emy. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 
Pp. 609. 

Today we are in the midst of a lot of loose 
talk about the Navy, and there is no better way 
to dispel misconceptions than to present facts. 
But these misconceptions run the gauntlet from 
naval operations to naval administration and 
policy. Professor Allan Westcott and his col- 
leagues at the United States Naval Academy 
deal only with part of the record, naval opera- 
tions, in their one-volume work, American sea 
power since 1775. They have covered this enor- 
mous field in a lucid, interesting manner. 

In discussing such a complex subject as the 
whole history of United States naval operations 
in five hundred and eighty pages, Westcott has 
had to keep his sails trim. As he remarks in the 
preface: ““The present treatment seeks to em- 
phasize those aspects of our naval history of 
special significance today. In particular it 
stresses technological advances and the impact 
of new weapons on tactical and strategical con- 
cepts, a field in which the record has been one 
of striking changes. .... The treatment stresses 
also the many factors which enter into sea pow- 
er, including command of trade routes and com- 
munications, shipping, bases, supply of strategic 
materials, and similar elements which must be 
considered in any estimate of national security 
in the close-knit world of today”’ (p. v). 

Westcott has divided his subject into three 
parts. Part I deals with naval operations from 
the Revolution through the War with Spain. 
The second part is a catch-all for “geography,” 
“war strategy,” “logistics,” ‘sea power,” “life 
lines,” “bases,” “‘A navy second only to Brit- 
ain’s,” “The first World War,” and an account 
of the Navy between 1918-41. This is followed 
by the third and best part—ten chapters on the 
second World War. 

At the time of this writing, American sea 
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power since 1775 is the best single book on the 
over-all history of United States naval opera- 
tions, principally because it is the only one 
which covers the second World War. Commo- 
dore Dudley W. Knox’s A history of the United 
States Navy (New York, 1936) (of which he ex- 
pects to get out a new edition covering the sec- 
ond World War in a couple of years) is better for 
the period before 1917. The material covered 
by the three chapters on naval strategy is more 
adequately handled by Bernard Brodie in his 
latest edition of A guide to naval strategy (Prince- 
ton, N.J., 1944). 

The authors have made a very worthy at- 
tempt to cover the second World War. In view 
of the fact that the book was published in Febru- 
ary 1947, it is surprising that they got so much 
material from enemy sources and made so few 
mistakes. The weakness here is omission. After 
an account of the landing at Leyte and of the 
battle for Leyte Gulf, all subsequent operations 
in the Philippines and Borneo have been so 
briefly described that the account is barely an 
outline. Submarine operations in the Pacific are 
hardly mentioned, yet their contribution to the 
defeat of Japan was enormous. 

Special mention should be made of the many 
and excellent charts in the book. The chart for 
the battle of Empress Augusta Bay, for instance, 
is complete and much better than the one in 
Campaigns of the Pacific war (Washington, 
1946) prepared by the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey. The editors of the latter put 
in Vice-admiral S. Omori’s track but represented 
Rear-Admiral A. S. Merrill as simply steaming 
in an old-fashioned line of battle. 

The gentlemen from the Naval Academy 
have studiously avoided unfavorable criticism 
of the Navy. Like any group of human beings, 
naval officers do make mistakes occasionally. 
One would never know it from this account. 
But the book has many merits, and when the 
authors take a crack at “the methods of teach- 
ing by which generations of Americans have 
learned their geography” (p. 238), they are do- 
ing their country a service. 

If the United States intends to fulfil its oft 
vaunted threat of using its Navy as an instru- 
ment of national policy, then the citizens must 
know the facts about their Navy. An inquisitive 
reading of American sea power since 1775 will 
give the reader many of the facts, if not the 
limitations, of naval operations. 


HENRY SALOMON, JR. 
Naval War College 
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Alexander I of Russia: the man who defeated 
Napoleon. By LEonw I. StTRAKHOvSKY. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
302. $3.50. 

Alexander I’s enigmatic personality as well 
as the significant events of his reign have long 
attracted the attention of historians. Most of 
the substantial works on the subject have been 
published, however, long ago—before the first 
World War—and there is certainly room enough 
for a new biography of Alexander. 

Leonid Strakhovsky is a gifted writer and a 
competent historian, and this new book of his is 
a highly readable account of the life of Alex- 
ander I; one may almost call it a novelized biog- 
raphy. The book starts dramatically—as it 
might be expected to do—with the assassina- 
tion of Alexander’s father, Paul “The Mad 
Emperor.” The story of Alexander’s reign, es- 
pecially of his struggle with Napoleon, follows, 
down to the establishment of the Holy Alliance 
(1815). The story is told in a somewhat erratic 
and impressionist style, being built up around a 
number of focal points, whether psychological 
or dynamic. Much may be said both for and 
against this method. It may result, in certain 
cases, in lack of continuity; in Strakhovsky’s 
case the reader is not given a clear enough pic- 
ture or an adequate interpretation of some of the 
most important of Alexander’s political moves. 
As an example, the emperor’s plan for a Euro- 
pean federation, offered in the so-called Novo- 
siltsov Instructions of 1804, is mentioned by 
Strakhovsky only casually and only in connec- 
tion with the formation of the Holy Alliance 
(p. 166). Exceptions may likewise be taken to 
some other points in the author’s treatment of 
international, as well as of Russia’s national, 
affairs of this period. There are also occasional 
slips of the pen (for instance, the name of Count 
Stroganov’s French tutor was Romme and not 
Rosque, as on page 52). All said, however, it is 
only in regard to Strakhovsky’s outline of the 
second half of Alexander’s reign (1815-25 :chaps. 
xi, xii, and xiii) that the reviewer has to become 
more exacting in his attitude toward the author. 
In fact, these three chapters give a rather dis- 
torted picture of the last ten years of Alex- 
ander’s rule, years which actually were full of 
historical significance in regard to both internal 
development of Russia and its foreign policies. 
The author sums up his verdict in the following 
words: ‘‘Alexander had not fulfilled the expecta- 
tions that had heralded the opening of his reign. 
He had deserted the liberalism [of the friends of 
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his youth] .. . . only to fall into the dark pit of 
mystic piety wherein he lost his bearings and 
followed the road of reaction instead of the road 
to liberty” (p. 204). This is a rather con- 
ventional statement which does not stand a 
deeper analysis. As a matter of fact, Alexander 
never abandoned the idea of a constitutional 
charter for Russia. Novosiltsov’s project of such 
a charter was ready in 1820, and while it was 
not approved by the emperor, it was not re- 
jected either. In connection with it, experi- 
ments with local self-government were started 
in 1823 in Riazan province (canceled only after 
Alexander’s death). In foreign relations, by 
1825, Alexander realized the necessity of eman- 
cipating Russian policy from Metternich’s in- 
fluence and was ready to co-operate with Eng- 
land in preparing a bold move in the Near East 
to emancipate the Greeks from the Turkish 
yoke. Through Princess Lieven, Alexander en- 
tered in contact with Canning, a move poten- 
tially of great importance. These significant 
trends and actions have been entirely disregard- 
ed by Strakhovsky, apparently since they come 
athwart of his tendency to represent Alexander 
as psychologically already withdrawn from the 
world of realities after 1815 and consequently do 
undermine the validity of the Fedor Kuzmich 
legend which Strakhovsky accepts wholeheart- 
edly. According to this legend, Alexander did 
not die in 1825 but only disappeared and spent 
the rest of his life as a recluse in Siberia, under 
the name of Fedor Kuzmich. All the honors of a 
royal funeral in 1825 were allegedly given to the 
body of a commoner who happened to die at the 
appropriate moment. 

Strakhovsky’s identification of Fedor Kuz- 
mich as Alexander I in disguise is based entirely 
on conjectures and indirect evidence. His main 
“proofs” are: Alexander’s dream, cherished by 
him since his youth, eventually to abandon the 
throne and to live in the capacity of a private 
citizen; the discrepancy in accounts of Alex- 
ander’s illness and death; reports in the press that 
Alexander’s tomb in S.S. Peter and Paul Cathe- 
dral was found empty when opened after the 
Revolution; the “mysterious” presence of the 
Earl of Cathcart’s yacht in Taganrog at the 
time of Alexander’s official death; rumors re- 
ported in memoirs of various persons who pro- 
fessed to be in close relations with some influ- 
ential Russian statesmen or members of the 
imperial family; and, finally, local Siberian nar- 
ratives of the saintly old man of Tomsk. The 
last two categories hardly can be accepted seri- 
ously as evidence. In references to Alexander, in 
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each case, there is always someone’s uncle or 
nephew or any other convenient relative of the 
narrator who “was in position to know”—never 
a direct statement. As to the evidence on Fedor 
Kuzmich—an actual character, although not 
yet finally identified—it comes from the local 
people who either sincerely believed in his being 
a saint and an emperor in disguise or had some 
special motives of their own in representing him 
as such. Their tales are therefore either naive or 
spurious. 

Let us now turn to the other types of Strak- 
hovsky’s evidence. It certainly must be admit- 
ted that Alexander never abandoned his desire 
to retire into private life. For achieving this 
purpose, there were, however, easier methods 
than that of “escaping” in the Earl of Cath- 
cart’s yacht and then reappearing in Russia “on 
a beautiful white horse” (p. 238). Strakhovsky 
himself records that when stopping at Oreanda 
in the Crimea—three weeks before his death— 
Alexander said to his faithful friend, Prince 
Volkonsky: “‘I shall soon settle down here to 
live the rest of my life as a private citizen. I 
have served for twenty five years and even a 
simple soldier can retire after that much of 
service. You too will retire from service and be 
my librarian” (p. 216). This apparently was 
Alexander’s real plan, in the realization of which 
he was thwarted by death. As to discrepancies 
in the accounts of Alexander’s illness and death, 
there is nothing unusual about them; witnesses 
often disagree in similar cases, especially in 
small details. The fact—if it is a fact—that 
Alexander’s tomb was found empty likewise 
does not prove Alexander’s identity with Fedor 
Kuzmich. With his feelings of guilt in regard to 
his father’s death and his craving for simple 
piety and humility, Alexander might have or- 
dered, before his death, that he not be buried in 
an imperial sarcophagus and especially not side 
by side with the body of his father. There re- 
mains the Earl of Cathcart’s yacht which Strak- 
hosvky seems to consider his trump card. Ac- 
cording to nim (he refers to a General Balinsky 
in this case), ‘the officials of Lloyd’s had estab- 
lished a strange fact: the yacht’s log did not 
contain either the date of her departure from 
Taganrog or her destination; only after a lapse 
of a few weeks an entry placed her as navigating 
in the Mediterranean” (p. 259). From this fact 
both Balinsky and Strakhovsky make a bold 
conclusion that the yacht must have taken 
Alexander (after his official death) from Tagan- 
rog to Palestine, from where, later on, he made 
for Kiev. Obviously, between the conclusion and 
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the fact from which it has been deduced, there is 
a gap so wide that to bridge it one has to stretch 
his imagination far enough—perhaps too far for 
a historian. There might have been a number 
of reasons for the presence of the yacht in 
Taganrog as well as for the incompleteness of 
its log. Among other things, the secrecy about it 
might have been connected with the secret 
negotiations between Alexander and Canning 
mentioned above. 

Strakhovsky’s surmise is that “the proof of 
his thesis can be found in the private papers of 
the Cathcart family in England,” which—he 
hopes—will be made available in 1964 “when 
one hundred years will have elapsed since the 
death of Alexander in the guise of the Siberian 
hermit [i.e., since the death of Fedor Kuzmich]” 
(p. 256). Any historical fact, however well es- 
tablished it may seem to be at present, could 
need reconsideration in the future in case of the 
discovery of new materials. As the problem 
stands now, Strakhovsky has not proved his 
case, at least in the reviewer’s opinion. 


GEORGE VERNADSKY 
Yale University 


Land for the small man: English and Welsh ex- 
perience with publicly-sup plied small holdings, 
1860-1937. By NEWLIN RUSSELL SMITH. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 
287. $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive and well-written 
story of the efforts to provide workers access to 
land in England and Wales. The author’s con- 
clusion is that the statutory small holdings were 
a success as far as they went but that they did 
not go anywhere near far enough to realize the 
hopes of their sponsors. 

Evidence for the success is found in a rela- 
tively low rate of failures on the part of the 
small holders; a rate which varied from period to 
period largely according to price conditions but 
which did not seem to be higher than the aver- 
age for farmers on comparable acreages. Also, 
most of the administrators of the program and 
the settlers interviewed by the author testified 
to the benefits secured and the progress made 
by the holders under the program. From the 
viewpoint of the individual families, the achieve- 
ments were substantial and lasting in the great 
majority of cases. 

From the national viewpoint, the author pro- 
nounces it a failure. The hopes cherished by the 
statesmen, local leaders, and organizations spon- 


soring the movement did not materialize. The 
decline in the number of small farms and in the 
rural population was not checked. Political sta- 
bility was not appreciably enhanced, unemploy- 
ment not significantly relieved, total food pro- 
duction and soil fertility not increased, the level 
of rents not reduced, and co-operative activity 
not stimulated as a result of the various small- 
holdings programs. ‘“The only economic changes 
which were rationally hoped for and which were 
achieved in noticeable degree were, (1) the in- 
crease in the opportunities for the advancement 
of laborers to the position of small holders and 
farmers, and (2) the resulting increase in the 
flow of ‘new blood’ into the farming class” (p. 
220). 

I submit that the success or failure of a spe- 
cific national policy pursued with varying vigor 
over decades cannot be assessed as readily and 
simply as the author suggests. First, the pur- 
poses of a given policy must be evaluated. Then, 
the adequacy and scope of the means, i.e., the 
specific program provisions, must be tested. 
Finally, some speculative reasoning is needed as 
to what might have happened if no action had 
been taken or if another alternative policy had 
been pursued. The author does not present such 
an analysis, and his appraisal of the results of 
the small-holdings policy in its national setting 
therefore is not satisfactory. 

Furthermore, there is surprisingly little refer- 
ence to the tenant-rights legislation, on one side, 
and to the organization of agricultural laborers, 
on the other—two highly significant develop- 
ments which affected the small-holdings move- 
ment, strengthening it in some respects, weak- 
ening it in others. 

The main purpose of the book, however, is 
“to examine the forces which brought Parlia- 
ment to put public authority into the business 
of supplying small holdings” (p. 2). This task 
is admirably accomplished. In a terse manner 
the author describes the sources of agitation for 
the various pieces of legislation and the inter- 
play of political, social, and economic forces in 
arriving at compromises. The essential features 
of the succession of acts are clearly drawn, and 
their application is traced through the adminis- 
trative machinery down to the actual gardens 
and farms provided for the small workingman 
from the farm or factory. 

During the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the main purpose of providing workers 
with access to land was to supplement their low 
wages or doles and to give them a chance to em- 
ploy their leisure time in constructive and 
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healthful ways. The emphasis, therefore, was 
on “allotments” of small plots of land in walking 
distance from the village or the estate where 
workers lived. The wake of the enclosure move- 
ment left many rural families stranded and at 
the mercy of intermittent employment and low 
wages. Landlords and large farmers, parishes 
and charitable organizations, were urged to pro- 
vide garden plots for workers; but prior to 1870 
the supply of such allotments was much too 
small in number and size, too insecure in tenure, 
and too high in rent. 

In the seventies and eighties the drive for 
legislation gained momentum; and in 1887 the 
Allotments Act was passed, authorizing local 
government bodies to purchase or hire land for 
subdivision into lots of one acre or less to be 
rented to laborers. These bodies had compulsory 
powers to purchase land for that purpose—but 
little use was made of it. The Local Government 
Act of 1894 established new parish and district 
councils empowered to provide allotments, 
and these councils in many sections became very 
active. By 1902, 324 such authorities had ac- 
quired 18,600 acres for 45,400 workers, or some- 
what less than 3 acre per holder. 

In the meantime, the decline in small farms, 
depopulation of the countryside, and unemploy- 
ment in cities had broadened the issue; and the 
emphasis of the movement shifted from allot- 
ments to small holdings which would provide a 
full or substantial part of the livelihood of a 
worker’s family and give him the independence 
and status of an enterpriser. This shift from an 
emergency palliative to a reform measure 
secured strong backing from the Rural Labour- 
ers’ League and the Fabian Society and many 
liberals, philanthropists, and economists (in- 
cluding John Stuart Mill). 

The Small Holdings Act of 1892, passed by 
Conservatives faced with a pending general elec- 
tion, broadened the scope by empowering coun- 
ty councils to purchase or lease land for sub- 
division into small holdings of 1 to 50 acres and 
to borrow from the exchequer for the purpose. 
The holders could rent or could purchase, with 
a small down payment and instalments over fifty 
years. The councils had no compulsory author- 
ity to take possession of land. Only 244 families 
were supplied with 881 acres under this act, an 
average of about 4 acres per holding, between 
1892 and 1908. The act had no teeth, and the 
councils were largely dominated by landlords 
and large tenant farmers with whose interest the 
program appeared to be in conflict. 
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The Small Holdings and Allotments Act of 
1908 gave county councils compulsory powers to 
acquire land for allotments or small Loldings and 
authorized the board of agriculture and fisheries 
to provide small holdings, if the councils refused 
to act, and to charge the cost to the council. This 
act, in conjunction with relatively good farm 
prices and a growing strength of liberal thought, 
resulted in 18,500 families being supplied with 
247,000 acres (including allotments), or an aver- 
age of 13 acres, from 1908 to 1914. By that 
time, statutory holdings between 1-50 acres in 
size represented 5 per cent of all the farms in 
that size group in England and Wales. 

After the first World War, the Land Settle- 
ment Act of 1919 and several related measures 
provided 16,900 ex-soldiers (out of 49,000 appli- 
cants) with 262,000 acres (about 15 acres per 
holding), from 1918 to 1924. The Small Hold- 
ings and Allotments Act of 1926—supported by 
A. C. Pigou, among others—proved rather in- 
effective; and the Agricultural Land Utilization 
Act of 1931, passed by the Labor government 
and providing for settlement of unemployed 
workers, was promptly repealed by the Conserv- 
atives returned to power in the same year. In 
1934 the Land Settlement Association was es- 
tablished as a semiofficial independent body to 
provide small holdings for the unemployed on 
an experimental basis. 

The discussion of the political and socioeco- 
nomic forces leading up to these legislative 
measures is most instructive and interesting. 
Major financial provisions and capital require- 
ments are described and placed in the general 
political and economic climate of the respective 
periods. 

A more intensive study of the number, size, 
type, and administration of statutory small 
holdings in the Fens follows. This part of East 
Anglia is a fertile potato, vegetable, and small- 
fruit region, about eighty miles north of Lon- 
don, where 18 per cent of all such holdings in 
England and Wales are concentrated. The con- 
crete information presented in this section of 
the book gives the reader considerable insight 
into an understanding of the whole problem. 
The appraisal of the success or failure of holders 
and of the economic effects of the various pro- 
grams on the income of the families involved and 
on the level of rents and wages in their com- 
munity is cursory and quite inadequate. Lack 
of data necessary for such an appraisal may 
have been partially responsible for this weak- 
ness in analysis. 
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This book is highly recommended to students 
in modern history, political science, and public 
administration, as well as in agricultural policy 
and land tenure. It would be worth while to 
compare the experiences, approaches, and re- 
sults of the English small-holdings policy with 
its American counterpart under the Resettle- 
ment and Farm Security Administration. This 
book should also be of great interest in connec- 
tion with the agricultural land program under 
discussion in the present British Labor govern- 
ment. 

RAINER SCHICKELE 
Washington, D.C. 


Henry Adams and his friends: a collection of his 
unpublished letters. Compiled with a bio- 
graphical introduction by HARoLtD DEAN 
CaTER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
Pp. 797. $7.50. 

The Adamses were a writing clan, and their 
published and private writings have added 
greatly to the literature of American culture. 
Henry Adams’ share in the family literary out- 
put is impressive quantitatively and qualitative 
ly. Much has been written about this Adams of 
the fourth generation, but the volume under re- 
view is of the greatest importance for a deeper 
appreciation of his personality. It reveals to us 
the warmth and playfulness that too often lay 
concealed beneath a cynical and world-weary 
exterior. It indicates, too, how shattering was 
the blow he suffered in the loss of his high-spir- 
ited wife. More than any other factor, her death 
accentuated his tendency to flee this world. 

Many Americans of Adams’ generation re- 
treated to an inner exile to escape the repulsions 
of an uncongenial age. This inner exile was often 
reinforced by a flight in space, generally to 
Europe. Adams made use of both these escapes to 
which he added a third, a flight in time, the pil- 
grimage to piety—the return to the middle ages. 
The mass economic, political, and physical pres- 
sures of the modern, mechanized world, which 
led to an interpretation of history marked by an 
overpowering determinism, were antipathetic to 
his “conservative Christian anarchistic prin- 
ciples” (p. 546). He took refuge in his studies, 
which at the same time he affected to depreciate. 
There was an undertone of seriousness in his 
joking with J. Franklin Jameson, when he said 
“most of my troubles rise from the want of oc- 
cupation”’ (p. 701). 
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The complexity of modern civilization was 
disturbing to Adams, and he agreed with his 
brother Brooks in prophesying an early end to 
a social order already decadent. The letters to 
Brooks, ‘“‘who is the most capable of us all” (p. 
771), according to Henry, are among the best 
in the volume. The speculations on Russia and 
the United States as the two dominant powers 
of the future have especial interest today. 
Henry Adams was perhaps unwilling or unable 
to adjust himself to the changing spirit of his 
times. He wrote to his friend Francis Parkman, 
the great historian, that ‘‘a new school of history 
will arise which will leave us antiquated. De- 
mocracy is the only subject for history” (p. 134). 

Henry Adams’ influence expanded in the pe- 
riod of mass expatriation in the 1920’s. It is one 
of the ironies of the literary world that a few 
years after his death in 1918 Adams, who had 
apparently felt neglected in his lifetime, should 
have attained such popularity. He probably did 
suffer from a lack of critical and public appre- 
ciation though he jested about it. It is possible 
that, had his contemporaries been more appre- 
ciative, Adams might have been stimulated to 
greater productivity and might have left a deep- 
er impress on the critical minds of the late nine- 
teenth century. 

The biographical study that introduces these 
letters is the best that we have of Henry Adams, 
although it does not pretend to be a comprehen- 
sive presentation. Many of the letters are of 
trifling importance and might well have been 
omitted. Cater’s statement that Adams was 
“probably the foremost letter writer of his gen- 
eration in America” (p. vii) is debatable; what 
of William James or Justice Holmes? Taken in 
its entirety, this collection reminds us once 
more how rich a personality Henry Adams was 
and how significant was his place in the estab- 
lishment of a rigorous critical tradition in 
America. 

MICHAEL KRAUS 


College of the City of New York 


The tariff problem in Great Britain, 1918-1923. 
By Rrxrorp KINNEY SNYDER. (‘Stanford 
University publications, university series, 
history, economics, and political science.” 
Vol. V, No. 2.) Stanford University : Stanford 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


Of the many problems which officials of the 
government must solve, the tariff problem is un- 
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doubtedly one of the most difficult. This vol- 
ume, therefore, is a welcome addition to the lit- 
erature on the subject since it is a competent 
study of clashing economic philosophies on 
free trade and protectionism in the period fol- 
lowing the first World War. 

For seventy-five years Great Britain had 
prospered under free trade. Under the stress of 
wartime conditions, however, leaders found it 
necessary to curtail imports, provide more ship- 
ping space, and establish the McKenna duties. 
It was assumed that these restrictions would be 
removed as soon as the war was over, but when 
hostilities ceased on the battlefronts, conflicts 
continued in the economic sphere. 

Since war has a way of changing things, 
Snyder has indicated some of the factors making 
for change. The growing feeling of imperial 
unity engendered by the war easily expanded 
into the idea of establishing preferential tariffs 
in order to strengthen the economic resources of 
the Empire in case of another war. The cost of 
the war necessitated revenue measures, the 
emergence of new industries resulted in a de- 
mand for protection, and the threat of dumping 
increased as competition from the continent be- 
came acute. 

These changed conditions provided an appeal, 
both rational and emotional, which the advo- 
cates of protectionism used against the pro- 
ponents of free trade. The presentation of argu- 
ments for tariffs, the replies of the liberals, the 
introduction in parliament of the imports and 
exports regulation bill, its failure to command 
support, the adoption of imperial preference and 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, constitute 
the substance of this book. In analyzing the 
operation of protectionism, Snyder has indicat- 
ed the difficulties encountered by the govern- 
ment in seeking to solve England’s economic 
problems, and he has pointed out that the elec- 
tion of 1923 meant, in effect, a repudiation of 
the tariff program. 

There is very little that can be criticized in 
this volume. The reader would have been aided 
by an appendix which listed important items of 
trade, duties, changes, and prices. More detailed 
discussion of such factors as the rise of new com- 
peting manufacturing areas during the war, 
Germany’s economic condition, and the dole 
would have been helpful. 

This book is clearly written and has an ade- 
quate bibliography and a helpful index. It pre- 
sents a thoughtful analysis of the tariff problem 
for the period 1918-23 and supplies background 
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material for the tariff changes that followed in 
1931-32. 

LELAND H. Cartson 
Northwestern University 


Service africain. By ROBERT DELAVIGNETTE, 
(“Problémes et documents” series.) Paris: 
Librairie Gallimard, 1947. Pp. 281. Fr. 185. 


This book is somewhat revised and extended 
from an edition of 1940 which was mutilated by 
French military censorship and quickly sup- 
pressed by the German invaders. Delavignette 
had returned from twenty years in West Africa 
to become head of the Ecole coloniale, the prin- 
cipal training center for French colonial admin- 
istrators. Much of the material in these chap- 
ters seems to have been taken from lectures 
given before that extraordinary group of young 
men who were preparing for definite oversea 
careers. Like Georges Hardy and others before 
him, Delavignette was picked for the role on 
the dual grounds of striking success as an organ- 
izer and of great skill in analyzing and present- 
ing the fruits of his experience. Also in the tra- 
dition, he had been an indefatigable reader and 
social philosopher. 

It is from such experienced, intelligent, and 
energetic administrators that the “feel” of 
colonial problems is acquired, if at all. The 
“shoestring”’ character of modern colonialism is 
obvious throughout the book, though not spe- 
cifically declared. It has been pioneering enter- 
prise with amazingly small means, especially in 
a large part of Africa where neither the climate 
nor the resources favor any considerable Euro- 
pean settlement. What French private settle- 
ment occurred in West Africa was in many 
cases a thorn in the side of a limited public staff 
or that part of it which earnestly wished to 
serve the country as a whole. The surprising 
thing is that such a pioneering phase could last 
so long without either creating a “new African 
world” or blowing up. Delavignette is all for this 
new world, to be developed by aiding native 
Africans to factor what they need out of Euro- 
pean techniques and social organization. The 
words differ, but his attitude toward what Eng- 
lish colonial reformers have called ‘‘trusteeship” 
and “partnership” is indistinguishable from 
theirs. 

The chapter (vii) on religions and missions 
may be singled out as one of the most revealing. 
Delavignette thinks that the colonial adminis- 
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trator should be strictly neutral on religion 
proper, even if it is fetishism. He lays down 
broad rules of conduct (p. 168) to keep the offi- 
cial within his duty of simply protecting and 
promoting the freedom of conscience. This in- 
volves setting firm brakes upon the tendency of 
the believer to want everything embraced by 
his faith, with government assistance. Purely 
racial inequalities are repudiated by the rights 
of man and by the church. The author denies 
that Moslems are necessarily or uniformly in- 
tolerant but describes methods of proselyting 
in West Africa which must be curbed on non- 
religious grounds. Islam is completely without 
race prejudice. Delavignette notes the large 
fraction of native African Catholic priests, 
hopes there will be such bishops, and insists that 
a black priest is confessor for everyone alike— 
white women are specified for emphasis. 

An appendix (II: “L’union frangaise, nou- 
veau genre de vie’’) presents the best short his- 
torical explanation I have seen of the French 
notion of colony and empire since the Revolu- 
tion. A “silence of legislation” and a general 
resort to decrees left the France of the second 
World War with a varied assortment of colonial 
areas but without a colonial system. The reasons 
for this, and the pros and cons of the argument, 
are illuminating. 

This mature and pondered book sheds light 
in all directions from the tropical Africa which 
is its main subject matter. The unity of Euro- 
pean colonialism is stressed, as distinguished 
from differences in detail which are too often al- 
lowed to obscure it. British and Belgian meth- 
ods are conceded superiority in certain respects. 
The Ecole coloniale was anything but a hotbed 
of chauvinism in the years when I knew it well. 
It went in for serious comparative studies to an 
extent, it seemed to me, not matched in any 
other great colonizing nation. 

This book has one deficiency which is prob- 
ably explained by the fact that it was written 
by an official for candidates and for the public. 
There is nothing about the griefs and gripes of 
the second-string administrator at political su- 
periors. However able, some of the high-ranking 
officials were political appointees, exempted 
from some of the supposed technical qualifica- 
tions. Even lower in the ranks, political inter- 
ference from France was hard to avoid. Lyautey 
once spoke frankly and sadly to a foreigner 
whom he had never seen before of the increas- 
ing difficulty of keeping his growing Moroccan 
staff hand-picked and free from the bureaucracy 
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of France. Even one person who is aiming at a 
later career in France can do much damage by 
partisanship for the French minority in a colo- 
nial area. This is a problem which a lonely ad- 
ministrator on the job will often discuss with 
heat and in detail but which he is rarely willing 
to air in print. 

M. M. KNIGHT 
University of California 

Berkeley 


New Zealand and the Statute of Westminster: five 
lectures. By J. C. BEAGLEHOLE, F. L. W. 
Woop, LEsiiE Lipson, and R. O. McGE- 
CHAN. Edited by J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. Well- 
ington, N.Z.: Victoria University College, 
1944. Pp. 195. ros. 6d. 


In 1931 the British parliament passed the 
Statute of Westminster, formally recognizing 
the power of the dominion parliaments to legis- 
late on any subject and thereby removing the 
last trace of restraint by the mother of parlia- 
ments over their deliberations. For Eire, Can- 
ada, and South Africa, the self-conscious. (or in- 
feriority complex) dominions, the statute be- 
came effective at once; but in Australia, New 
Zealand, and Newfoundland legislative action 
adopting its clauses was required. Bankrupt 
Newfoundland was in no position to do any 
adopting, and the two dominions ‘“‘down under”’ 
were in no hurry to do any. Their people had for 
decades felt that they enjoyed all the legislative, 
judicial, and executive autonomy they wanted. 
Australia therefore took no action on the 
statute until 1942, and New Zealand did not 
turn to its consideration until 1944. 

By that time most New Zealanders had for- 
gotten—if they had ever known—what the 
statute said or meant. Many who knew about 
it suspected it as something which might weaken 
the ties of an empire of which they were proud 
rather than resentful or ashamed. Information 
and explanation were, therefore, the double aim 
of the five public lectures given in Wellington 
and then published in this little book. Two his- 
torians, a lawyer, and a political scientist were 
the speakers. Their work speaks volumes for the 
quality of New Zealand scholarship, while the 
format and price of the book put to shame many 
of the products of American presses during the 
war years. 

The first two lectures by Professor Beagle- 
hole are straight imperial constitutional history 
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from Virginia to the statute. American readers, 
especially those who have followed Professor 
Lawrence H. Gipson’s researches, may regret 
that Beaglehole has been led astray by the 
propagandist red herrings which in the 1760’s 
and 1770’s denied the sovereignty of the British 
parliament; for these fish make him scent in 
Franklin and Jefferson the early odor of what is 
now called “dominion status.”’ Apart from that 
point, the tale is well told. Lecture III by Pro- 
fessor McGechan on “Status and legislative in- 
ability” is a brilliant plea for the adoption of the 
statute in order to make legal forms fit the im- 
perial and international autonomous status 
which had been recognized by 1926. To the 
dominion’s right to exercise such royal preroga- 
tives as sending out ambassadors, making 
treaties, and deciding on war or neutrality, the 
statute adds the right to legislate. The former 
restrictions on that right are lucidly set forth, 
and the chapter would make a fine piece of sup- 
plementary reading for any American class in 
political science. 

Lectures IV and V are speculative, and much 
has happened since their authors wondered in 
1944 what would happen. Professor Wood’s lec- 
ture is called ‘The fourth British Empire,” but 
in terms of constitutional practices and policies 
it is difficult to distinguish between the third 
and the fourth. The difference is partly in the 
way the dominions used their freedom to decide 
whether they would enter the war or stay out; 
but it is more a matter of the changed position 
of a composite and dispersed Commonwealth in 
a world dominated by the two great compact 
land powers—the United States and Russia— 
and of the place of Australia and New Zealand 
in the Pacific ‘zone of friction.”” With Britain 
unable to supply the protection which made 
their growth possible, these dominions have lit- 
tle cause to expect that either Russia or the 
United States will afford them security as cheap- 
ly as they used to get it from London, and their 
economic welfare is not likely to be enhanced if 
they have to seek customers on the shores of the 
Pacific or on the north coast of the Indian 
Ocean. Both authors envisage co-operation be- 
tween the Big Four, admit that protection must 
come from the United States rather than from 
Britain, and recognize that New Zealand is help- 
less without a much larger population. Where 
those additional people will come from and what 
they will do is not stated. 


HERBERT HEATON 
University of Minnesota 
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Papers relating to the foreign relations of the 
United States, 1931 (in three volumes). Vol. 
Ill, The Far cst. (“Publications of the de- 
partment of state,”’ No. 2476.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1946. Pp. root. 
$2.75. 

While this volume of Foreign relations is de- 
voted mainly to the Manchurian crisis of 1931 
(715 of 1091 pages), it has a second section (of 
331 pages) on China, which covers: the negotia- 
tions for the relinquishment by the United 
States and other powers of extra-territorial 
rights in China, measures taken by the United 
States for the protection of American lives and 
property in China, efforts of the United States 
to meet the situation created by the imposition 
in China of taxes considered to be unfair to 
American trade, American armed forces in 
China, the state department’s attitude on the 
export of arms to China, the protection of title 
deeds to real property of Americans in China, 
and the efforts for the consideration of out- 
standing American claims against China. A 
short concluding section on Japan (44 pages) 
gives the exchanges relating to the Pangborn- 
Herndon flight, a memorandum on the admis- 
sion of Japanese treaty aliens, and documents 
on the arrangement reached regarding reciprocal 
recognition of load-line certificates. 

While very full, the documentation of the 
Manchurian crisis in this volume is incomplete 
since the crisis extended through much of 1932. 
Furthermore, some of the exchanges between 
the embassy in Tokyo and the department of 
state, already published in the two-volume 
compilation on the relations of the United States 
with Japan during the decade 1931-41 (Papers 
relating to the foreign relations of the United 
States: Japan 1931-1941 [Journal, XVI (1944), 
124-36]) are not reproduced. Otherwise, the 
volume, which has been excellently edited, sup- 
plies the American documentation on the crisis. 

On the whole, the volume under review docu- 
ments rather than changes previously published 
accounts of the American relationship to the in- 
ternational handling of the situation which de- 
veloped after the Mukden incident of 1931. The 
documents published, especially the transcripts 
of the telephone conversations of the secretary 
of state with Prentiss Gilbert at Geneva and 
with Ambassador Dawes, indicate the extent to 
which the secretary guided and developed Amer- 
ican policy and helped shape the League Coun- 
cil’s handling of the situation. Here, as in Henry 
L. Stimson’s book, The Far Eastern crisis (New 
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York, 1936), it is made clear that it was the 
secretary’s feeling of knowledge of Japanese (or 
oriental) psychology which initially set the lines 
of American policy, the purpose being to enable 
the civil government of Japan, and especially 
the foreign minister, Shidehara, to regain con- 
trol over the military. This purpose was to be 
realized by avoiding all appearance of direct 
pressure on the Japanese from the outside. If 
the secretary had immediately called for and 
received the report (No. 423, III, 689-95) which 
Ambassador Forbes sent him under date of De- 
cember 18, 1931, on the autonomous power of 
the Japanese Army, his views in this respect 
might possibly have been changed earlier than 
they were. But it was this view that no direct 
pressure should be applied which was impressed 
on the Council members and which helped to 
determine the action taken at Geneva. 

Aside from confirmation of accounts already 
published, this volume of documents should 
serve to clear up some of the questions relating 
to the evolution at Geneva and the devolution 
at Paris of the relationship of the United States 
to the League. In this area, it is true, there is 
naturally little material, except by occasional 
reference, on the domestic factors which must 
have shaped Stimson’s attitudes. It is made 
clear, however, that the policy of limited direct 
co-operation with the Council of the League was 
that of the secretary of state, following sugges- 
tions from Geneva, and that Ambassador 
Dawes at Paris acted on his detailed instruc- 
tions, just as did Gilbert at Geneva, although 
with more discretion in their application. The 
process of withdrawal from participation in 
Council meetings was begun at Geneva and 
continued at Paris. The change of meeting place 
merely made it easier to put the policy into full 
effect. Finally, the documents, as well as de- 
velopments since the Manchurian crisis, make it 
clear that the views consistently expressed by 
the Chinese and by the American embassy in 
China as to Japanese policy and purposes were 
informed rather than alarmist views and should 
have had more weight than they did in shaping 
American policy. There was some excellent re- 
porting from China and Manchuria—a good ex- 
ample being that of Hanson and Salisbury, sent 
on a special fact-finding mission for the United 
States into Manchuria. The latter’s final report 
(enclosed in No. 374, chargé in Japan [Neville] 
to the secretary of state, October 24, 1931, I, 
315-28) gives a concise and accurate review of 
the situation to that date, together with sound 
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conclusions as to the reasons for, and justifica- 
tion of, Japan’s actions. 

In conclusion it should be said that the vol- 
umes of Foreign relations, because of their ex- 
cellent editing, are becoming increasingly useful 
and usable. There is still present, however, the 
weakness, resulting from the strict application 
of the chronological method, that the reader 
sometimes finds pages of material intervening 
between questions asked and answers given. 


HAROLD M. VINACKE 


University of Cincinnati 


American military government: its organization 
and policies. By Hayo HOLBORN. Washing- 
ton: Infantry Journal Press, 1947. Pp. 243. 
$3.50. 

A welcome by-product of the enlargement of 
this country’s responsibilities as a world power 
is an increase of interest in overseas administra- 
tion and its problems. The American Political 
Science Association has already established a 
research panel to assist in the development of 
this field of professional work. Military govern- 
ment, being the chief means by which we have 
thus far administered the overseas territories 
recently occupied, has been the subject of a 
number of articles in various journals in the 
social science field. Now Professor Holborn, 
who during the war in his capacity as an O.S.S. 
official in Washington was in touch with high- 
level policy-making, has undertaken the first 
comprehensive treatment of this topic. 

In the first one hundred and twelve pages of 
text the author surveys the organization and 
planning for American military government, 
both at Washington and in the major theaters 
of operations. The second half of the volume 
consists of documents, beginning with the Com- 
bined Directive on Military Government in 
Sicily, and includes the major formulations of 
occupation policy concerning Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, and Korea. These documents, for 
the most part, are printed from the versions ob- 
tainable in 1945, usually in the department of 
state Bulletin. 

The difficulties of improvising an effective 
organization and of securing clear and prompt 
decisions on matters of military government 
policy during the period of hostilities are well 
described. When primary attention was focused 
on winning the war and when any effort to de- 
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velop an informed public opinion on subjects 
closely linked with foreign policy would have 
disturbed relations with our Allies, it was in- 
evitable that military government officers in the 
various theaters should be handicapped by what 
they frequently considered a lack of adequate 
support from home. Yet ultimately there were 
established the civil affairs division of the war 
department, the state-war-navy co-ordinating 
committee, the advisory council for Italy, the 
European advisory commission, and the Far 
Eastern commission, which could have provided 
adequate direction for military government op- 
erations had there been good will among the 
Allies—and perhaps a bit more insistence at the 
very top that policy-making not be hindered by 
bureaucratic obstacles or interdepartmental 
jealousies. 

With much of the volume devoted to prob- 
lems of such high policy, many matters of im- 
portance, even at the Washington level, are in- 
evitably slighted. There is no clear explanation 
of how the direction of military government 
operations was divided between the provost 
marshal general’s office and the civil affairs 
division after the establishment of the division 
in March 1943. Cumbersome security regula- 
tions may account for the omission of any refer- 
ence to the preparation and content of the very 
influential war department training manual for 
military government officers. The inadequacies 
fo the facilities for communication between 
Washington and the various theaters are well 
known, and, if the chapters on the European 
theater of operations are a fair sample, the ac- 
counts given of developments in these theaters, 
while substantially accurate, need checking on 
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matters of detail. For example, the reader is 
told that the “early draft plans for the military 
government of Germany” eventually “em- 
bodied in the so-called SHAEF Handbook for 
Military Government in Germany” were “‘pre- 
pared by G-5 SHAEF” (p. 34); that “in June 
1944 the nucleus of what was to become the 
American component of the Allied Control 
Council, the so-called U.S. Group Control 
Council, began to assemble in England and 
started planning its operations in September’ 
(p. 44); and that the Berlin element was called 
the U.S. Group Control Council after the es- 
tablishment in Frankfurt on the Main of the 
operating agency “Office of Military Govern- 
ment in the American Zone (OMGUS)”’ (pp. 
49-50). Actually there was a single organiza- 
tion, always distinguishable from G-5 SHAEF, 
which from March 1944, under various names 
(German Country Section; German Country 
Unit; U.S. Group, Control Council; and Office 
of Military Government for Germany [U:S.], 
which was and is O.M.G.U.S. [the Office of 
Military Government for Germany, U.S. zone, 
was called O.M.G., U.S. zone]), did the top-level 
planning and eventually became the American 
element of the Allied Control Authority in Berlin. 
In spite of these inevitable shortcomings, 
this volume is certainly to be welcomedas a 
pioneering sketch of the general organization of, 
and the planning for, American military govern- 
ment at high levels. On the matter of civilian 
supply problems—a field beyond the compe- 
tence of the reviewer—it would appear to make 

a special contribution. 
M. M. KNAPPEN 

Michigan State College 
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Harry ELMER Barnes. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 982. $7.50. 


The governments of foreign powers. By PHILIP W. 
Buck and JoHN W. MAsLAnp. New York: Holt, 


1947. Pp. 439. $3.25. 


Cours de droit constitutionnel. By G. BuRDEAU, pro- 
fessor in the Faculté de Droit de Dijon. 4th ed., 
rev. Paris: Librairie générale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1946. Pp. 279. 

This short legal handbook by its modest presen- 
tation almost disarms criticism. It falls into three 
sections. The first and longest deals with the theory 
of the state, the second provides an outline of con- 
stitutional history from 1789 to 1940, and the third 
discusses constitutional developments from 1940 
to 1944. The last section is largely concerned with 
the problem of the legality or illegality of the gov- 
ernment of Vichy and with an attempt to provide a 
legal formula for the provisional government of 
General de Gaulle. To the nonlegal mind neither of 
these may seem matters of the greatest moment. 
The historical account in the second section of the 
book is a sound and useful summary of constitution- 
al legislation. The first section attempts to provide 
a legal theory of the state. It consists in effect of a 
series of definitions, which are strongly éfatist in 
tendency. A few quotations will make this clear: 
“Le souverain c’est celui qui décide quelle est l’idée 
de droit valable dans la collectivité” (p. 17). “En 
réalité l’Etat est une forme du Pouvoir et le Pouvoir 
n’est pas une force étrangére au droit” (p. 22). 
“L’idée de droit ne doit pas étre en dehors de la con- 


stitution parce qu’elle n’est pas en dehors de I’Etat. 
L’Etat, c’est un Pouvoir avec l’idée de droit qu’il 
incarne” (p. 46). “La pratique des déclarations de 
droit ... incite le peuple 4 se soulever contre l’auto- 
rité au nom des principes et les gouvernants a violer 
les principes en invoquant la liberté qui leur est 
nécessaire pour gouverner” (p. 47). These state- 
ments, in which the dual meaning of the word droit 
is evident, are presented without an attempt to 
justify the political philosophy which is implicit in 
them. When the author ventures into the field of 
political thought with some reference to the ideas of 
Rousseau, he misinterprets them (pp. 77 and 79). It 
would be unfair, however, to suggest that Burdeau 
differs in this respect from most other writers of legal 
textbooks. The attempt to substitute legai formula 
for political theory is only too common, and the 
result is invariably unsatisfactory. 
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The art of war on land: illustrated by campaigns and 
battles of all ages. By L1EUTENANT-COLONEL AL- 
FRED H. BurNE. With a foreword by MAjor- 
GENERAL J. N. KENNEDY. Harrisburg: Military 
Service, 1947. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


The right to fly: a study in air power. By JOHN C. 
Cooper. New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 380. $5.00. 


Au delé du nationalisme. By HENRI DE MAN. 
Geneva: Bourquin, 1946. Pp. 307. Sw. Fr. 102. 


Struggle for freedom: the history of Anglo-American 
liberty from the charter of Henry I to the present 
day. By STERLING Epwin Epmunps. (“Science 
and culture series.””) Milwaukee: Bruce, 1946. 
Pp. 309. $4.50. 

Esquisse dune théorie générale de l’évolution éco- 
nomique contemporaine. By JEAN FOuRASTIE. 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1947. Pp. 31. Fr. 40. 


Quakers and peace. By RuTH FREEMAN. Aided by 
Rosert and Etta VoGcLe. (“Pacifism and gov- 
ernment,”’ series V, No. 3.) Ithaca: Pacifist Re- 
search Bureau, 1947. Pp. 70. $0.50. 


Bibliography of historical writings published in Great 
Britain and the Empire, 1940-45. By Louts B. 
FREWER. Edited for the British National Com- 
mittee of the International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences. Oxford: Blackwell, 1947. Pp. 
346. 45s. 


The road to penicillin. By MARGARET GOLDSMITH. 
London: Drummond, 1947. Pp. 174. 10s. 6d. 
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Windows westward: Rome, Russia, reunion. By the 
Very Rev. STEPHEN C. GuLovicu. New York: 
McMullen, 1947. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


Atomic challenge. “Splitting the atom.”’ By WILLIAM 
A. HicrnBoTHaM. “Harnessing the atom.”’ By 
Ernest K. Linney. (“Headline series,” No. 
63.) New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
1947. Pp. 63. $0.35. 


Financial policy in wars and slumps. By H. Hovs- 
TOUN. London: King, 1944. Pp. 144. ros. 6d. 


Buna rubber: the birth of an industry. By FRANK A. 
Howarp. New York: Van Nostrand, 1947. Pp. 
307- $3.75. 


Economics of migration. By Juttus Isaac. With an 
introduction by Srr ALEXANDER CARR-SAUN- 
DERS. (“International library of sociology and 
social reconstruction,” ed. KARL MANNHEIM.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
285. $4.50. 


Democracy and civilization: a contribution to the un- 
derstanding of problems of contemporary civiliza- 
tion and politics. By GERAINT VAUGHAN JONES. 
London: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 295. 21s. 


The Keynesian revolution. By LAWRENCE R. KLEIN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 218. $3.50. 


Recognition in international law. By H. LAvuTER- 
PACcHT. (“Cambridge studies in international and 
comparative law.”) Cambridge: University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 442. 25s. 


Curare: its history, nature, and clinical use. By A. R. 
McIntyre. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. Pp. 247. $5.00. 


Facing East. By L. B. Namter. London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. Pp. 159. 8s. 6d. 
A collection of essays on various aspects of his- 
tory and contemporary world affairs, reprinted from 
the different journals in which they first appeared. 


Historia general de la cultura. By ANTONIO PALO- 
MEQUE TorRRES. Barcelona: Bosch, 1947. Pp. 
1168. Pes. 125. 


Great teachers portrayed by those who studied under 
them. Edited with an introduction by Houston 
PETERSON. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. Pp. 351. $3.50. 

This book is an anthology of essays on prominent 
teachers, each by a student sometimes also promi- 
nent. Among the subjects are James Mill, Mark 
Hopkins, Woodrow Wilson, “Poppy” Burr, John 
Dewey, Louis Agassiz, William James, Frederick J. 
Turner, “Kitty” Kittredge, Sigmund Freud, César 
Franck, Theodor Leschetizky, Auguste Rodin, 
Robert Henri, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Among 
the students are Helen Keller, John Stuart Mill, 
Louis Sullivan, H. G. Wells, Christopher Morley, 
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Scott Nearing, Irwin Edman, Car] Becker, Stuart P. 
Sherman, and James Russell Lowell. Artists, archi- 
tects, musicians, scientists, psychologists, philoso- 
phers, historians, and literary critics and writers are 
represented as well as pedagogues; Frenchmen, 
Austrians, and Englishmen as well as Americans, 
No essay was especially written for this book. Each 
has been taken from a published book or article. 
The editor has usually provided an anecdotal intro- 
duction for each essay, and he has also, I suspect, 
sometimes omitted the duller passages—at least, the 
essays have less than the permissible amount of 
dulness. In addition, he has written a general intro- 
duction and an epilogue. The latter left me rather 
cold, it was too exhortatory. But the introduction 
was provocative, raising as it did the question of the 
relative significance of personality and subject mat- 
ter and apologizing for omitting a representative of 
the athletic coaches as teachers, for “alas, fine ath- 
letes do not ordinarily become able writers”—which 
is indeed a pity, since Knute Rockne, to mention 
only one, probably had greater success in his way as 
a teacher than some of those included. Altogether, 
the reader will find a fascinating book here, and 
American historians will meet again some old 
friends. 


L. G. 


An introductory survey of the place of law in our 
civilization. By KENNETH REDDEN. Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: Michie, 1946. Pp. 272. $4.50. 


The story of water supply. By F. W. Rosins. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. Pp. 207. 
$5.50. 


The newspaper: a study in the workings of the daily 
press and its laws. By IGNAzZ ROTHENBERG. Lon- 
don: Staples, 1947. Pp. 324. 35s. 


The story of the Baal Shem: life, love and teachings of 
the founder of Chassidism and Jewish mysticism. 
By Jacop Lazarus SNitTzER. Translated by 
SAMUEL ROSENBLATT. Edited by ABRAHAM 
BurstTern. New York: Pardes, 1946. Pp. 217. 
$2.50. 


Géo politique: introduction aux facteurs géographiques 
de V’histoire et de la politique. By J. A. VAN 
Houtte. Brussels: Pennon, 1946. Pp. 122. Fr. 54. 


Events and shadows: a policy for the remnants of a 
century. By the Rt. Hon. THE LORD VANSITTART. 
London: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 196. 10s. 6d. 


The theory of social and economic organization. By 
Max WEBER. Translated with an introductory 
essay by Tatcott Parsons. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 488. $6.00. 


Towards a new learning: a public lecture delivered in 
the University of Oxford. By E. L. Woopwarb. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1947. Pp. 19. 1s. 6d. 
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Le origini della guerra del 1914. Vol. I, Le relazioni 
europee dal congresso di Berlino all’attentato di 
Sarajevo. Vol. Il, La crisi del luglio 1914: dall’at- 
tentato di Sarajevo alla mobilitazione generale 
dell’ Austria-Ungheria. Vol. III, L’epilogo della 
crisi del luglio 1914: le dichiarazioni di guerra e di 
neutralitad. By Lutct ALBERTINI. (“Biblioteca di 
scienze moderne,” Nos. 129, 130, and 131.) 
Milan: Fratelli Bocca, 1942, 1943, 1943. Pp. 
612+687-+697. L. 220 each. 


Histoire de deux peuples continuée jusqu’a Hitler. By 
Jacques BAINVILLE. Paris: Fayard, 1945. Pp. 
252. 

Die protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert: thre 
Vorgeschichte und thre Geschichte. By KARL 
BartH. Zollikon-Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag, 
1947. Pp. 605. Sw. Fr. 27. 


Metternich e l’Italia nel 1846: saggio di storia diplo- 
matica. By SANDRO Borto.ottt. (“Pubblicazioni 
della Facolta di Magistero dell’Universita di 
Torino.” Turin: Gheroni, 1945. Pp. 282. 


Devil’s decade: portraits of the nineteen-thirties. By 
CoLuin Brooks. London: Macdonald, 1947. Pp. 
207. ISS. 


Patrie, prisons, exil. By KHARITON CHAVICHVILY. 
Paris: Défense de la France, 1946. Pp. 320. Fr. 
75. 

Lidea republicana negli scrittori politici dell’ Soo e 
contemporanet. By GIOVANNI Contr. Rome: Li- 
breria politica moderna, 1944. Pp. 391. 


Lépoque réaliste et naturaliste. By REN£ DUMESNIL. 
(“Histoire de la vie littéraire’’ series.) Paris: 
Tallandier, 1945. Pp. 445. 


Man and the state: modern political ideas. Edited by 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. New York: Rinehart, 
1947. Pp. 781. $5.00. 


Music in the romantic era. By ALFRED EINSTEIN. 
New York: Norton, 1947. Pp. 371. $5.00. 


Abd el Kader: l’Europe et Islam au XIX® siécle. By 
PHILIPPE D’ESTAILLEUR CHANTERAINE. Paris: 
Hachette, 1947. Fr. 290. 


Il Sismondi e la Spagna. By ArTuRO FARINELLI. 
(“Quaderni italo-svizzeri” series, No. 4.) Rome: 
Cremonese, 1945. Pp. 94. 


Monopolies and patents: a study of the history and 
future of the patent monopoly. By HAROLD G. Fox. 
(“University of Toronto studies,”’ legal ser., extra 
vol.; general ed., W. P. M. KENNEDy.) Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1947. Pp. 388. 
$10. 


Précis d’histoire contemporaine, 1919-1939. By L. 
GENET. Paris: Hatier, 1946. Pp. 252. 
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Relaciones diplomdticas entre Espana y los Estados 


Unidos, segrin los documentos del archivo histérico 
nacional. Vol. I, Introduccién y catélago. By 
MIGUEL GOMEZ DEL CAMPILLO. Madrid: C.S.L.C., 
Instituto Gonzalo Ferndndez de Oviedo, 1944. 
Pp. 558. Pes. 55. 


Dos diplomdticos: Talleyrand, Metternich. By 
NicoLtAs GONZALEZ Ruiz. (“Vidas paralelas.’’) 
Barcelona: Cervantes, 1946. Pp. 150. Pes. 10. 


Dos hombres: el santo y el hereje, San Ignacio, Lutero. 
By Nico.As GONZALEz Ruiz. (“Vidas paralelas,” 
Vol. VIII.) Barcelona: Cervantes, 1945. Pp. 155. 
Pes. 7. 

The origins and background of the second World War. 
By C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. HOFFMAN. 
2d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 729. $4.00. 

Diplomacy by conference. By Lorp HANKEY. New 
York: Putnam, 1947. Pp. 179. $3.00. 


Crimean war diplomacy: and other historical essays. 
By Gavin Burns HENDERSON. Glasgow: Jack- 
son, 1947. Pp. 320. 21s. 


Literary sources of art history: an anthology of texts 
from Theophilus to Goethe. Edited by ELIZABETH 
GitmoreE Hott. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 600. $5.00. 


A history of the church. Vol. III, The revolt against the 
church: Aquinas to Luther. By Puittp HUGHES. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1947. $4.00. 


Albertus C. Van Raalte and his Dutch settlements in 
the United States. By ALBERT Hyma. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1947. Pp. 280. $3.00. 


Years of crisis: an outline of international history, 
1919-1945. By KENNETH INGRAM. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 487. $5.00. 


La paix moderne (de la Haye 4 San Francisco). By 
ALBERT DE LA PRADELLE. Paris: Editions inter- 
nationales, 1946. Pp. 500. Fr. 600. 


Juan de Vega: embajador de Carlos V en Roma (1543- 
47). By [MicuEt Lasso DE LA VEGA,] MARGUES 
DEL SALTILLO. Madrid: Instituto de Estudios 
politicos, 1946. Pp. 348. Pes. 30. 

Crédit public et finances de guerre, 1914-1944 (Alle- 
magne, France, Grande-Bretagne). By HENRY 
LAUFENBURGER. Paris: Médicis, 1944. Pp. 269. 


Conflict in Christology: a study of British and Ameri- 
can Christology, from 1889-1914. By JOHN 
STEWART LAwrTon. London: S.P.C.K., 1947. 
Pp. 331. 20s. 

L’ Angleterre et la Belgique @ travers les cing derniers 
siécles. By JoserpH LeFevre. Paris: Editions 
universitaires, 1947. Pp. 312. Fr. 390. 

Russia and Europe, 1789-1825. By ANDREI A. 
LoBaNnov-Rostovsky. Durham, N.C.: Duke 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 448. $5.00. 
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One man alone: the history of Mussolini and the Axts. 
By Maxwett H. H. Macartney. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1944. Pp. 183. 15s. 


La croix, Vancre et la grenade: histoires de soldats de 
1270 @ 1937. By PIERRE MACORLAN. Lyon: Lug- 
dunum, 1944. Pp. 226. 


L’art religieux du XII* au XVIII* siécle. By Em1LE 
MALE. Paris: Colin, 1945. Pp. 216. 


Histoire de la presse, 1914-1939. By RAYMOND 
Manévy. Paris: Corréa, [1946]. Fr. 96. 


The Catholic church against the twentieth century. By 
Avro MANHATTAN. London: Watts, 1947. Pp. 
461. 18s. 

A study of the role of the Catholic church in 
politics and social and military affairs throughout 
the world during the last fifty years. 


Europe and two world wars. By ARTHUR JAMES May. 
(“Scribner’s historical series,” ed. ARTHUR CE- 
cit Brntnc.) New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 700. 
$4.90. 

Britain and Russia: an historical essay. By K. W. B. 
MrpptetTon. London: Hutchinson, 1947. Pp. 238. 
21s. 


Les doctrines politiques modernes. With an introduc- 
tion by B. Mrrxrne-Guetzévitcu. New York: 
Brentano, 1947. Pp. 322. $2.50. 


From sail to steam: the final development and passing 
of the sailing ship. By H. Moyse-Barttetr. 
(“General series,” No. G4.) London: Staples for 
the Historical Association, 1946. Pp. 19. 1s. 


Histoire du surréalisme. By Maurice NADEAU. 
Paris: Seuil, 1945. Pp. 358. 

A history of late nineteenth century drama, 1850-1900. 
By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 2 vols. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1947. Pp. 228+544. $3.50+$5.50. 


Le développement de la pensée économique. By BER- 
TRAND Nocaro. (“L’économie politique contem- 
poraine”’ series, No. XXII.) Paris: Droit et 
Jurisprudence, 1944. Pp. 345. 


Il patto della societa delle nazioni. Edited by RopoLFo 
DE Nova. (“Piccola biblioteca di cultura politi- 
ca,” ser. III*, ““Problemi internazionali,” Vol. I.) 
Milan: Casa editrice ambrosiana, 1945. Pp. 203. 


L’itinéraire de la paix é la guerre, dix ans dla S.D.N. 
By MAxtmeE OvuvrArD. Paris: Plon, 1946. Pp. 
246. 


Les origines de la bourgeoisie. By REGINE PERNOUD. 
(“ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connaissances 
actuelles.”) Paris: Presses universitaires, 1947. 
Pp. 126. Fr. 45. 


Histoire du Vatican de Saint-Pierre a Pie XII: ta- 
bleau chronologique des papes. By CHARLES 
Picuon. Paris: Editions francaises et interna- 
tionales, 1946. Pp. soo. Fr. 330. 
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A percu @histoire économique contemporaine, 1890- 
1939. By Louis Pommery. (“Collection d’his- 
toire économique.”’) Paris: Médicis, 1945. Pp. 
473- 

Quest for security, 1714-1740. By PENFIELD Rop- 
ERTS. (‘Rise of modern Europe”’ series, Vol. 
VIII.) New York: Harper, 1947. Pp. 300. $4.00. 
College ed., $3.00. 


Le dottrine politiche da Lutero a Suarez. By GIusEprE 
SANTONASTASO. (“Biblioteca storica fondata da 
Adolfo Omodeo: studi e ricerche.’”’) Milan: Mon- 
dadori, 1946. Pp. 132. L. 240. 


The age of revolution: a survey of European history 
since 1815. By J. J. SAUNDERS. London: Hutch- 
inson, 1947. Pp. 200. 18s. 


The aftermath of the Napoleonic wars: the concert of 
Europe—an experiment. By H. G. SCHENK. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 228. 
$5.00. 

Dynamic Europe: a background of ferment and change. 
By C. F. Stronc. London: University of London 
Press, 1945. Pp. 472. 16s. 

La dynastie des Habsbourg et le déclin de la branche 
espagnole par suite des mariages consanguins. By 
JouN DE StvuErs. Geneva: Perret-Gentil, 1947. 
Pp. 232. 

Costituenti europee post-belliche (1918-1931). By 
Mario Toscano. (“Studi storici per la costi- 
tuente,’’ No. 8.) Florence: Sansoni, 1946. Pp. 344. 
L. 250. 

De onbekende Keizer Karel V. By P[Aut] Em{ret] 
VALVEKENS. Bruges and Brussels: De Kinkhoren, 
1944. Pp. 311. Fr. 40. 

Historia del pontificado: vidas de los pontificies 
Romanos desde San Pedro ... hasta ... Pio XII. By 
MANUEL ARAGONES VIRGILI. With a prologue by 
P. BERNADINO LLORCA. 3 vols. Barcelona: Casul- 
leras, 1945-46. Pp. 437+-447+420. 

Gordon, Gessi e la riconquista del Sudan (1874-1881): 
documenti inediti e sconosciuti degli archivi italiant 
e stranieri raccolti ed illustrati con introduzione, 
note e appendict. By CARLO ZAGHI. (“Universita 
degli Studi di Firenze: Centro di Studi Colo- 
niali’’ series, Vol. XX XIII.) Florence: Universita 
degli Studi di Firenze, 1947. Pp. 639. L. goo. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 

La X° armée sur la basse Somme, en Normandie, vers 
le réduit breton: mai-juin 1940. By GENERAL 
ALTMAYER. Paris: Défense de la France, 1946. 
Pp. 200. Fr. 175. 

La croisiére héroique: du Tchad & Strasbourg, de Bir- 
Hakheim @ Paris. By Raymonp BEAv. Paris: 
Sirey, [1945?]. Pp. 69. 

Le sacrifice de Dunkerque, 1940. By RoBert BE- 
THEGNIES. Paris: Yves Demailly, 1947. Pp. 328. 
Fr. 390. 
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History of the 398th Infantry Regiment in World War 
II. Edited by BERNARD Boston. Washington: 
Infantry Journal, 1947. Pp. 204. 


Pacific victory: a short history of Australia’s part in 
the war against Japan. By Hucu Buccy. North 
Melbourne: Victorian Railways Printing Works, 
1945. Pp. 301. 

The first special service force: a war history of the North 
Americans, 1942-1944. By LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Rosert D. BurHaNns. Washington: Infantry 
Journal, 1947. Pp. 376. 


The struggle for the world. By JAMES BURNHAM. New 
York: Day, 1947. Pp. 248. $3.00. 


Pour l’organisation du monde. Vol. II, Textes et docu- 
ments: de la charte des Nations Unies a la premiére 
assemblée générale del’O.N.U. (juin 1945—février 
1946). By the CENTRE p’EruvES DE POLITIQUE 
ErraNGERE. Paris: Hartmann, 1947. Pp. 176. 
Fr. 60. 


Troopships of World War II. By RoLanp W. 
CHARLES. Washington: Army ‘Transportation 
Association, 1947. Pp. 374. $3.25. 

The deadeyes: the story of the Ninety-sixth Infantry 
Division. By ORLANDO R. DaAvipson, J. CARL 
WILLEMs, and JosepH A. KAHL. Washington: 
Infantry Journal, 1947. Pp. 310. 


The strange alliance: the story of our efforts at wartime 
co-operation with Russia. By JoHN R. DEANE. 
New York: Viking, 1947. Pp. 344. $3.75. 

Lightning: the history of the 78th Infantry Division. 
Edited by the Drviston HistoricaL Assocta- 


TION. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1947. Pp. . 


301. 


The Sixth Infantry Division in World War IT: 1939- 
1945. By the Diviston PuBLICc RELATIONS SEC- 
TION. Washington: Infantry Journal, 1947. Pp. 
179. $5.00. 

History of the 234th Engineer Combat Battalion. By 
Tuomas V. DuccAN. New York: The Author, 
1947. Pp. 117. 

The Royal Navy and Allies, from October, 1944, to 
September, 1945. By KENNETH EDWARDS. (“Brit- 
ain at war” series, Vol. V.) London: Hutchinson, 
1947. Pp. 280. 21s. 


The 89th Infantry Division, 1942-1945. By the 89TH 
INFANTRY Drviston HistortcAL BOARD. Wash- 
ington: Infantry Journal, 1947. Pp. 270. 


8 novembre 1942: jour premier de la libération. By 
GABRIEL EsQuer. Algiers: Charlot, 1946. Pp. 
387. Fr. 250. 

The Japanese at Leyte Gulf: the Shé operation. By 
James A. FIELD, Jr. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

The predicted parade of books on the battle of 

Leyte Gulf has, it would seem, already begun. It is 


well therefore that this account of the Japanese 
side of the engagement appears early, to serve as a 
check on descriptions focused mainly on American 
naval tactics and accomplishments. The author has 
had access to the Japanese documents and, most for- 
tunately, has had the opportunity to participate in 
the interviews of many of the key Japanese naval 
leaders who survived the events of October 1944. 
These facts help provide answers to some of the 
questions that have been asked by those who have 
tried to unravel the details of the battle. 

The core of this book is a brief survey of the Sh6 
operation—the Japanese plan for the naval defense 
of the Philippines—and a description of how it was 
carried out. At times, indeed, as in the discussion of 
the battle in Surigao Strait (pp. 82-94), it seems too 
brief, but in general the treatment is adequate in 
scope and clear in detail. Useful track charts and 
sketches of cruising dispositions help clarify the 
various actions, and a number of interesting photo- 
graphs are included. ; 

Chief interest, however, will inevitably center 
about the reasons for the lack of co-operation be- 
tween the two Japanese forces in the Surigao opera- 
tion and the decision of Admiral Kurita to turn back 
into San Bernardino Strait after having fought his 
way virtually to within sight of the American 
transports in Leyte Gulf. In the case of the Surigao 
debacle, the author makes it clear, first, that the 
presence of two unco-ordinated forces in the area 
was the outcome of a hasty improvisation induced 
by the rapidity of the American timetable and, sec- 
ond, that the failure of these forces must be traced 
to the almost fantastic fumbling and inefficiency of 
Admirals Nishimura and Shima. Admiral Kurita, on 
the other hand, fares rather better at the, hands of 
Field. His decision to break off the engagement and 


‘retreat appears as the rather logical application of 


the information at his disposal when it was made. 
The possible “failure of nerve” suggested by C. 
Vann Woodward in his Battle for Leyte Gulf (New 
York, 1947) seems less likely to be the correct inter- 
pretation in the light of the evidence here assembled. 
Finally, it is made evident that the Sh6 operation 
was essentially a strategy of desperation. Fighting 
from an inferior industrial base, weakened by Ameri- 
can air strikes and almost depleted of naval air 
power, virtually unable to make sufficient use of the 
oil resources of the Indies, the Japanese had to resist 
American seizure of the Philippines. Failure meant 
the end of the Japanese Navy, but success—which 
was almost achieved—would in the long run have 
meant a temporary setback of the American forces, 
not a Japanese victory. Field has thus placed the 
battle of Leyte Gulf in its proper perspective. His 
book is an informative contribution to the history of 

that engagement. 
Henry R. WINKLER 
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The sources under discussion in this monograph, 
which is based upon an extensive bibliography, com- 
prise formal histories, such as those of Matthieu, De 
Thou, and D’Aubigné, and the literature of memoirs 
and contemporary biography. The period is the six- 
teenth century, the high Renaissance in France. By 
portraiture is meant chiefly set literary descriptions 
of men and women, including both their physical 
aspect and their character traits. The author finds 
that the development of modern historical writing 
from the medieval chronicle and Renaissance imita- 
tions of classical models was accompanied by in- 
creasing realism in such portraiture of the pen. In- 
stead of ideal types, or people who merely served as 
mouthpieces for the expression of moral sentiments, 
individuals emerged. But this monograph is not pri- 
marily a study in historiography. Nor, beyond a 
chapter devoted to a description of the Renaissance 
ideal of physical beauty as reflected in contemporary 
literary portraiture, is it much concerned with the 
revelation of the mind and manners of Renaissance 
society. Its approach is literary, and literary in a 
rather narrow sense. It is an exposition of the tech- 
niques of personality delineation employed by the 
historians and memoir writers who are brought un- 
der observation. It takes up such points as the 
amount and kind of description of physical traits 
found in any writer, his psychological perception, 
the vividness of his style, and so on, accompanied by 
a good deal of quotation and paraphrase. The author 
concludes that during the sixteenth century the liter- 
ary portrait not only became more individualized 
but occupied a more and more prominent place in 
historical writing. He also points out that while the 
seventeenth century was more noteworthy than the 
sixteenth in the development of the literary portrait, 
there was a general similarity between the products 
of the two periods in content, form, and function. 
A chapter entitled “Literary portraiture and exotic 
travels,” which is about generic descriptions of for- 
eign peoples rather than individual portraits, does 
not seem to be quite relevant to the rest of the study. 
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Since Jean Jaurés’ highly interesting but uneven 
Histoire socialiste (Paris, 1900-1909), the social his- 
tory of modern France has been, with a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, regrettably neglected. The interest 
evoked by the prominent role which the labor move- 
ment has been playing since the resurrection of 
France from defeat and “collaboration”’ has encour- 
aged a number of books devoted to the study of 
ideological and organizational developments in the 
trade-union movement. Of those monographs the 
works by Bothereau and Montreuil are the most 
serious. 

They are different in intent and outlook though 
both are sympathetic with the cause of labor. Pro- 
fessor Montreuil proposes to present an objective 
picture of the political and psychological complexi- 
ties of trade-unionism in France. Bothereau admits 
that his book is written not with the detachment of 
the critic but with the passion of a combatant dans 
la mélée. 

Bothereau, one of the assistant secretaries of the 
General Confederation of Labor (C.G.T.) through 
most of the inter-war period, has always been a 
close supporter of Léon Jouhaux, perennial head of 
the French labor movement. As such Bothereau kept 
equally free from entanglements with communist 
trade-unionists and from the violent anti-com- 
munism that led some of his colleagues to an ac- 
ceptance of Naziand Labor Front doctrines. In 1940 
Bothereau was one of the few labor leaders who were 
called upon to participate in the belated attempts of 
Reynaud’s government to secure the participation 
of the unions in the war effort. When the Vichy 
government drove the C.G.T. into illegality, 
Bothereau became an active organizer of the Under- 
ground and eventually was one of the cosigners of 
an agreement readmitting the Communists to the 
union movement from which they had been expelled 
after the German-Soviet pact. 

From such a vantage point Bothereau is able to 
render an authentic and lively account of the or- 
ganization with which he has lived. Occasionally he 
deals far too summarily with important events that 
proved embarrassing to a responsible participant in 
trade-union activities, for instance, the deeper rea- 
sons for the failure of various general strikes 
launched by the French unions or the sudden sway- 
ing of the C.G.T. in 1914 from a position of revolu- 
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tionary defeatism to a wholehearted approval of 
union sacrée. It is also characteristic of the position 
which Bothereau held in the trade-union bureauc- 
racy that his narrative centers around the debates 
and controversies at the national conventions and 
somewhat neglects developments which took place 
in the intervals between these congresses. But in a 
short treatment such as his, Bothereau has admir- 
ably succeeded in selecting and presenting clear- 
ly the main features of trade-union history. He 
shows how syndicalist traditions and communist 
criticism alike prevented even those labor leaders 
who wanted to travel the path of constructive trade- 
unionism from ever defining the place of organized 
labor within the nation and how such a failure led to 
confusion and worse in the attitude toward war and 
peace. Bothereau also emphasizes, with the support 
of much historical evidence, the dangers that have 
arisen for the French trade-union movement from 
the tutelage of a political party. (Since his writing he 
has, as a secretary of the now completely com- 
munist-dominated C.G.T., become what has been 
described as a “prisoner of the communists.’’) 

Montreuil’s book is far more comprehensive and 
is also more diffuse. Well written, direct, though 
sometimes oversentimental in approach, supple- 
mented by an excellent bibliography, it offers not 
only a history of organized labor but also an account 
of the French working classes during more than a 
century. A useful chapter deals briefly with the 
organizational efforts of management, a fairly un- 
explored aspect of French social history. 

It is true that Montreuil has treated most com- 
prehensively developments prior to the depression of 
the thirties which have been presented to the Ameri- 
can reader in the excellent books by Lewis Lorwin 
and David Saposs. By sketching the portraits of such 
colorful leaders as Griffuelhes and Pelloutier, by 
summarizing masterfully the doctrines of Lagardelle 
and Sorel, and by presenting varied social statistics, 
the author covers much-traveled ground with un- 
deniable originality. For the years of the ascent and 
the decline of the Popular Front the author relies 
mainly on secondary sources and does not attempt 
to assess the influence which the transformation of 
society and of legislation had on the structure and 
philosophy of the labor movement. While keen 
formulations are not lacking (‘“‘the psychosis of the 
fascist threat engendered the mystique of proletarian 
unity”), there is a distinct lack of understanding for 
specifically political issues influencing the evolution 
of both the C.G.T. and its Catholic counterpart, the 
C.F.T.C. In spite of its title the book offers a mere 
chronology of events for the period since the out- 
break of the war in 19309. 

The history of the part that French labor played 
in the underground movement remains yet to be 
written. And history itself will show whether or- 
ganized labor will have learned the lessons drawn for 
it by the books of Bothereau and Montreuil. 
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6d. 


The Stock Exchange. By W. T. C. Kino. London: 
Allen & Unwin for the Council of the Stock 
Exchange, 1947. Pp. 84. 5s. 


The dynasty of Stowe. By G. Wi1Lson KnicutT. Lon- 
don: Fortune, 1945. Pp. 146. 1os. 6d. 


Charles Mills Gayley. By B. J. Kurtz. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 290. 15s. 


The National Trust: account of fifty years’ achieve- 
ment. Edited by J. LeE-MILNE. London: Bats- 
ford, 1945. Pp. 132. 15s. 


Elisabeth d’Angleterre: la reine vierge? By Lf&on 
LEMONNIER. Paris:. Librairie Hachette, 1947. 
Pp. 315. Fr. 225. 

M. Lemonnier is a facile maker of books—he lists 
no less than forty-six of his own works—and is also 
something of a publicist of the Anglo-Saxon histori- 
cal and literary scene for the benefit of his French 
compatriots. His life of Queen Elizabeth is readable 
and entertaining, designed for popular consumption. 
But for the scholar it is worthless. 

There is a duality about the book. Some pas- 
sages are utterly frivolous. Lemonnier poses the 
question of Elizabeth’s virginity in his title. He 
opens the book with a comparison, amusing in its 
seriousness, between Henry VIII and Bluebeard, 
and the question of Henry’s divorce seems to have 
arisen because he had reached “!’4ge dangereux.”’ 
The author makes some strange and revolting sur- 
mises about Elizabeth’s physical nature, suggesting 
that at her birth it was difficult to determine her sex. 
Was she, he asks, a boy who in some way failed to 
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make the grade, “un garcon manqué?” Yet beside 
these lurid passages are many sound ones; and the 
general picture of Elizabeth is the normal one to 
which we are accustomed. She is shrewd, intellectual, 
unscrupulous, careful of her money, eminently suc- 
cessful. 

This discrepancy is understandable when one in- 
vestigates the minor mystery of Lemonnier’s 
sources. In a short bibliography he lists some books 
in French; but he dismisses the literature in English 
by saying that a bibliography can be found in J. B. 
Black’s History of the reign (Oxford, 1936). How 
many English works the author uses is not clear. 
But it becomes apparent that to one English book 
he is excessively indebted. This is J. E. Neale’s 
Queen Elizabeth (New York, 1934). Lemonnier fol- 
lows closely the organization of Neale’s book. He 
goes farther. Paragraph after paragraph is a con- 
densation or a paraphrase of Neale’s work. At times 
the borrowing is almost verbatim. Neale writes (p. 
41) of Elizabeth’s journey into the country after her 
release from the Tower in Mary’s reign: “The wives 
of Wycombe passed cake and wafers to her until her 
litter became so burdened that she had to beg them 
to stop. Four men of Aston hurried to the church and 
rang the bells, and were afterwards clapped in ward 
for their pains. At Wheatley and Stanton St. John 
the whole village turned out and cried ‘God save 
your Grace!’”’ Lemonnier writes (pp. 53-54): “‘Les 
femmes de Wycombe lui remirent des gateaux et des 
gaufres, en telle quantité que la litiére en fut en- 
combrée et que la princesse dut affectueusement les 
prier de cesser. A Ashton, quatre hommes se mirent 
a sonner les cloches et ils furent, pour la peine, at- 
tachés au pilori. A Wheatley et 4 Stanton, le village 
tout entier faisait la haie le long du chemin et 
criait: ‘Dieu garde Votre Grace.’’’ It seems clear 
that the sounder portions of the book are drawn, to 
a great extent, from Neale. 

This indebtedness does not save Lemonnier from 
errors. The Treaty of Edinburgh in 1560, he says, 
recognized Elizabeth’s rights to the Scottish throne. 
Campion appears as the founder of the Jesuit semi- 
nary at Douai. A minor slip regarding Drake might 
be forgiven did not Lemonnier include a life of 
Drake among his works. The names of English 
officers are crudely translated into French, such as 
juge de paix for “‘justice of the peace.” In short, this 
is a book which scholars can ignore. 


Davip Harris WILLSON 


Lord Cochrane: seaman, radical, liberator. By Curts- 
TOPHER Lioyp. London: Longmans, Green, 
1947. Pp. 222. 15s. 

A biography of Thomas, Lord Cochrane, tenth 

earl of Dundonald, 1775-1860. 


The second treatise of civil government and a letter con- 
cerning toleration. By JoHN Locke. Edited with 
an introduction by J. W. Goucu. (“Blackwell’s 
political texts” series, general eds., C. H. WILSON 
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and R. B. McCattum.) New York: Macmillan, 
1947. Pp. 165. $2.25. 


Luton at war. Luton, Bedfordshire: Home Counties 
Newspapers, 1947. Pp. 423. 25s. 
A record of Luton life in the war years and the 
part played by her citizens at home and in the 
service. 


Richard Hakluyt and his successors: a volume issued to 
commemorate the centenary of the Hakluyt Society. 
Edited by Epwarp Lynawy. (“Hakluyt Society: 
works,” 2d ser., Vol. XCIII.) London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1947. Pp. 192. 18s. 6d. 


In the first watch. By Wrtt1aM McFEeEeE. London: 
Faber, 1947. Pp. 285. 12s. 6d. 
The author’s recollections of his seafaring life as 
an officer in the merchant marine. 


The Renaissance and its influence on English medi- 
cine, surgery and public health. By StR ARTHUR 
SALusBuRY MAcNAatty. Thomas Vicary lecture, 
1945. London: Johnson, 1946. Pp. 30. 5s. 


The first romantics. By ELWIN Matcotm. London: 
Macdonald, 1947. Pp. 304. 15s. 


The development of public opinion in Manchester, 
1780-1820. By LEON SOUTIERRE MARSHALL, 
associate professor of history, Kent State Univer- 
sity. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1946. 


Pp. 274. $2.50. 
If we assume with the author in his preface that 
“the first industrial society .... emerged in Man- 


chester” and that “public opinion played a sig- 
nificant role in the interaction between the new in- 
dustrial community” and “the remainder of British 
society,”’ it would certainly seem to be worth while 
to isolate and assess ‘‘Manchester’s contribution to 
nineteenth-century public opinion” while that com- 
munity “was being transformed from an eighteenth- 
century market town into an early nineteenth-cen- 
tury industrial city.”” There are, however, certain 
difficulties. Manchester had no corporate existence 
in the period that Professor Marshall elected to 
study, nor did it send members to parliament. In 
the end, he tells us (p. viii), his “problem emerged 
as that of determining the relations between an ex- 
panding and nascent society and an extending and 
kinetic public opinion which was empowering earlier 
ideas with the force of tradition and new responses 
with the instruments of social integration.” 

The information gathered pertains largely to the 
Manchester community. No newspapers, for exam- 
ple, except those of Manchester were consulted. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion is that “although pub- 
lic opinion is ephemeral, the pattern of public 
opinion evolved in Manchester between 1780 and 
1820 shaped the future of both Manchester and 
British society. The programs supported by this 
organization of opinion became an important part 
of the cultural heritage of industrial society, and 
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the principles by which the programs were justified 
motivated the social policy of all classes affected by 
the introduction of industrialism. The instruments 
and techniques for the manipulation and exploita- 
tion of public opinion developed in Manchester 
gained increasing efficiency as levers impelling deci- 
sive social action on the problems created by indus- 
trialization. Those who controlled these tools goy- 
erned powerful social forces; the ideas and attitudes 
of these leaders shaped the currents of public opinion 
as England became an industrial nation” (p. 222). 
Finally, we are told: “In the expansion of eco- 
nomic opportunity by invention and discovery, che 
pursuit of welfare by association and collective ac- 
tion, the use of secular education, and the pressure 
of public opinion for social amelioration, the in- 
habitants had already discovered the important de- 
vices for solving the problems of distress, disease, 
and disorder. The basic assumption underlying the 
Manchester approach to these devices was that of 
increasing the opportunity and power of the indi- 
vidual to attain material security, social importance, 
and intellectual and spiritual satisfaction. That this 
principle struck a profound chord in the new indus- 
trial masses and their masters is attested by the 
popularity of educational institutions, the extension 
of trade unionism and association, the popular inter- 
est in science, and the persistence of the politiéal and 
religious awakening of the industrial middle and 

working classes’ (p. 240). 
W. T. LAPRADE 


What I remember. By MARY PALEY MARSHALL. With 
an introduction by G. M. TRrEvVELYAN. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1947. Pp. 54. 7s. 6d. 
Reminiscences by the wife of Alfred Marshall. 


Trinity House. By Httary P. Meap. London: Samp- 
son Low, 1947. Pp. 178. 15s. 


Adventures by sea of Edward Coxere: a relation of the 
several adventures by sea with the dangers, difficul- 
ties and hardships I met for several years, as also 
the deliverances and escapes through them for which 
I have cause to give the glory to God for ever. Edited 
by E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN. With a foreword by 
H. M. Tomirtnson. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. Pp. 190. $2.50. 


Edward Coxere was a character. Beginning life at 
sea as a boy, he served in English, Dutch, and 
Spanish merchantmen—with an interlude as a slave 
of the Turks—and was a loyal and zealous servant to 
all his masters no matter what their nationality. A 
skilful sailor and expert gunman, he steadily rose to 
be a “chief” mate, but then his adoption of Quaker- 
ism ruined his career because willingness to fight was 
an essential qualification for a seaman. Never in the 
midst of great events and not often on the fringes 
of them, he wrote a fascinating narrative, probably 
the best account that survives of conditions on 
board ship in the seventeenth century. His style is 
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usually precise and simple, but he can coin a pic- 
turesque phrase to describe an exciting moment. 
His language is redolent of the sea, and he occa- 
sionally uses words of which few other seventeenth- 
century examples are known. His phonetic spelling 
suggests pronunciations that may be unique—as 
“pilleper”’ for pillowbere or pillowcase. 

Of more general interest is the information he 
supplies about his earnings. As second mate and 
gunman he received 48s. a month, but at times he 
made much more from what he calls “a venture” — 
trading on his own account—so that he once gained 
between £50 and £60 from a voyage lasting seven or 
eight months, of which £28 represented his wages. 
No wonder these high rates of pay on merchantmen 
rendered service on a man-of-war unpopular. There 
are half-a-dozen references to his escapes from the 
press gangs during the First Dutch War. He records 
hearing a Spaniard announce: ‘“‘There is good news: 
Cromwell is dead. There is a great feast in Hell.” 
His comment is that this was “good news to the 
Spaniards, for he made them cheap” (p. 113). He 
reports a conversation he had with another Quaker 
about their duty as gunners during a fight but was 
unable to accept the casuistical advice to fire at the 
mast. 

The notes are usually sufficient and some of them 
must have required much research. But a curious 
slip rather spoiled the comment on the explosion on 
board the “St. George.”’ The note said that the ship 
lost her sainthood in 1660, with the result that earlier 
references under “‘George’’ in the Calendar of state 
papers, domestic from 1649 onward were overlooked. 
Apparently the explosion of gunpowder occurred be- 
tween December 12 and 18, 1649, for the ship was 
reported ready to go to sea on the first date but to 
have suffered a sad accident by the second. A special 
word of praise is due, however, to the editor’s in- 
genuity in identifying words concealed by Coxere’s 
curious spellings and in tracing the various Quakers 
with whom he suffered. 

GopFREY DAVIES 


Cardinal Newman and Dr. Bloxam. By R. D. Mip- 
DLETON. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 264. $5.00. 


A Hereford mercer’s inventory for the year 1689: and 
the accounts for the year 1691 to 1694 of John Noble, 
mercer. By F. C. MorGAn. Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the W oolho pe Club, 1944 and 1945. 
Hereford: The Author, 1947. Pp. 28. 1s. 


Inventories of a Hereford saddler’s shop in the years 
1692 and 1696. By F. C. Morcan. Reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Woolhope Club, 1944 
and 1945. Hereford: The Author, 1947. Pp. 15. 
IS. 


The police of Britain. By Str JoHN Movy1an. (“‘Brit- 
ish life and thought series,’’ No. 26.) London: 
Longmans, Green for the British Council, 1947. 
Pp. 41. Is. 


Quaker profiles. By Str GEORGE NEWMAN. London: 

Bannisdale, 1947. 7s. 6d. 

Included are studies of Thomas Hodgkin, Joshua 
Rowntree, Rendel Harris, and other Friends who 
played a prominent part in the revival of Quakerism 
toward the end of the last century. 


Tennyson’ s two brothers. Leslie Stephen lecture, 1947. 
By Haroip Nicotson. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 35. 1s. 6d. 


The magic of a name: history of Rolls Royce. By 
H. Nocxo.ps. London: Foulis, 1945. Pp. 157. 
8s. 6d. 


Aspects of British economic history 1918-1925. By 
A. C. Pigou. New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 
251. $3.50. 


William Stanley Haseltine, sea and landscape painter, 
1835-1900: notes and recollections from his life. 
Collected by his daughter, HELEN (HASELTINE) 
PLOWDEN. London: Muller, 1947. Pp. 210. 21s. 


Scotland and the south. By JAMes A. A. PorTEOUS. 
Stirling: Mackay, 1947. Pp. 76. 2s. 6d. 
A study of economic and financial relations be- 
tween Scotland and England during recent years. 


The moral sense. By D. DatcHes RAPHAEL. (“Oxford 
classical and philosophical monographs.’’) Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press; London: Cum- 
berlege, 1947. Pp. 201. 12s. 6d. 

Deals with some of the British moralists of the 
eighteenth century—Hutcheson, Hume, Price, and 

Reid. 


Warwick County records. Vol. VII, Quarter Sessions 
records, Easter, 1674, to Easter, 1682. Edited by 
S.C. Ratcuirr and H. C. Jounson. With a fore- 
word by Str CyriIL FLOWER. Warwick: Stephens, 


1947. Pp. 375. 10s. 6d. 


English naturalists from Neckham to Ray: a study of 
the making of the modern world. By CHARLES E 
RAVEN. Cambridge: University Press, 1947. Pp. 
379. 30S. 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being a series of 
extracts from the archives of the Corporation of 
Nottingham. Vol. VII, 1760-1800. Nottingham: 
The Town Clerk, 1947. Pp. 534. 42s. 


Wellington, el Duque de Hierro. By ANDRES REVESZ 
[SPEIER]. With a prologue by the DuKE oF ALBA. 
(“Coleccié6n histérica Gran Capitdn.””) Madrid: 
Gran Capitan, 1946. Pp. 338. Pes. 35. 


Churchill y su tiempo. By José Det Rfo SAINz. 
Madrid: Atlas, 1944. Pp. 532. 


Harriet Martineau: bibliography of her separately 
printed books. Compiled by JosErH B. RIVLIN. 
New York: New York Public Library, 1947. 
Pp. 150. $2.00. 
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Autobiography. By CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON. 
Edited and condensed from the four original vol- 
umes by Davip Otis FuLLEerR. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan, 1946. Pp. 148. $2.00. 


Morell Mackenzie: the story of a Victorian tragedy. 
By RoBErt Scott STEVENSON. New York: Schu- 
man, 1947. Pp. 194. $5.00. 


English constitutional history: from the Teutonic con- 
quest to the present time. By THomas Pitt Tas- 
WELL-LANGMEAD. 10th ed., rev. and enl. by 
THEODORE F. T. PLucHNeETT. London: Sweet 
& Maxwell, 1947. Pp. 833. 30s. 


The valiant sixty. By Ernest E. Taytor. London: 
Bannisdale, 1947. Pp. 128. 7s. 6d. 
A brief picture of the beginnings of Quakerism in 
the northwest of England. 


Robert Bridges, 1844-1930. By EDWARD THOMPSON. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 140. 
7s. 6d. 


Attlee y el laborismo (vida de un hombre de lucha). 
By José MARIA DEL VALLE. Madrid: Tesoro, 
1946. Pp. 253. Pes. 16. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By M. Warp. London: 
Sheed & Ward, 1944. Pp. 584. 21s. 


On a darkling plain: the art and thought of Thomas 
Hardy. By Harvey Curtis WEBSTER. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 244. 
$3.50. 

Gloucester story. By Hore CostLey Waite. Glouces- 
ter: British Pub. Co., 1947. Pp. 127. 5s. 
Episodes in the history of the civil and ec- 

clesiastical life of the city. 


Browns and Chester: portrait of a shop, 1780-1946. 
Edited by H. D. Writcockx. London: Drum- 
mond, 1947. Pp. 225. 15s. 

Social history is studied here through the history 
of a shop, Browns of Chester. 


The Anglican tradition in the life of England. By 
A. T. P. WrvtiAms. London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1947. Pp. 128. 6s. 


The Stock Exchange. By HARoLtp Winc07T. (“Living 
in Britain series.”’) London: Sampson Low, 1947. 
Pp. 164. 4s. 6d. 

The history and organization of the Stock Ex- 
change. 


Under the red duster: a study of Britain’s Merchant 
Navy. By Jack Woppis. With a foreword by 
Percy Knicut. London: Senior, 1947. Pp. 160. 
8s. 6d. 


Stained glass in Somerset, 1250-1830. By Curis- 
TOPHER WoopForRDE. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press; London: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 314. 42s. 


Rotunda Hos pital, 1745-1945. By O’ DONEL BROWNE. 
Edinburgh: Livingstone, 1947. Pp. 316. 42s. 


IRELAND 


Dr. Campbell’s diary of a visit to England in 1775. 
Edited by James L. CLirrorp. Newly edited 
from the manuscripts with an introduction by 
S. C. Roberts. Cambridge: University Press, 
1947. Pp. 148. 8s. 6d. 

First published in Sydney where it was found in 

1854. 


Roscrea: a history of the Catholic parish of Roscrea 
from the earliest times to the present day with some 
account of the territories of Ui Cairin and Eile Ui 
Cearbhaill. By Dermot F. GLEESON. Dublin: 
Three Candles, 1947. Pp. 189. 5s. 


Trish theatre: a history of the drama in Ireland from 
the earliest period up to the present day. By PETER 
KAvANAGH. Tralee, Kerry: Kerryman, 1947. Pp. 
500. 21s. 


An Irish militia surgeon: David McAnally, 1765- 
1818. By HeENry McANALLy. Dundalk, Louth: 
Dundalgan, 1947. Pp. 24. 

A history of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1892. By 
CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. With a foreword by 
G. M. TREVELYAN. Dublin: University Press, 
Trinity College, 1946. Pp. 299. 


ITALY 


Pagine di storia napoletana. By Z. ALGARDI. Rome: 
L’Ape, 1945. Pp. 310. L. 250. 

Filippo Buonarroti ela cospirazione per l’uguaglianza 
del 1796. By GIOVAN BATTISTA ArIsTA. Florence: 
Libreria editrice socialista, 1946. Pp. 74. L. 100. 


Rivelazioni su Fiume. By Pietro Bapoc io. (“La 
pleiade”’ series, Vol. IV.) Rome: De Luigi, 1946. 
Pp. 291. 

La politica italiana da Porta Pia a Vittorio Veneto 
(1870-1918). By IVANOE Bono. (“Biblioteca di 
cultura storica,” Vol. XX.) Turin: Einaudi, 1944. 
Pp. 438. 

Cartigliano: cronistoria del paese e contributo dei suoi 
partigiant alla guerra di liberazione. By RINO 
Borin. Bassano: Arti grafiche bassanesi, 1946. 
Pp. 150. 

L’assemblea siciliana del 1848-49. By FRANCESCO 
BRancaTo. (“Studi storici per la costituente,” 
No. 14.) Florence: Sansoni, 1946. Pp. 157. L. 110. 

Milano “ fin de siécle,’’ 1890-1900. By RAFFAELE 
Catzini. With illustrations and tables by SAN- 
DRO ANGELINI. Milan: Hoepli, 1946. Pp. 165. 
L. 360. 


Nuova luce sui processi della “‘Giovine Italia” nel 
1833. By PericLe CARLINI (L. CARLI PIERI). 
Genoa: Buttolo, 1945. Pp. 15. 


Milano 1865-1915. By RAFFAELE CARRIERI. Milan: 
Chimera, 1946. Pp. 169. 
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Pagine federaliste e repubblicane: l’insurrezione di 
Milano nel 1848 e la successiva guerra. By CARLO 
CATTANEO. Edited with an introduction by 
ARMANDO CAMMARANO. (“Politica’” series.) 
Rome: Capriotti, 1946. Pp. 280. L. 325. 


La congiura di Gerolamo Morone. By FRANCESCO 
CAzzAMINI Musst. (“I libri della famiglia mene- 
ghina,” 4th ser., No. 32.) Milan: Famiglia mene- 
ghina, 1945. Pp. 348. L. 120. 


Mazzini: con sei tavole fuori testo. By ARTURO CoDIG- 
NOLA. Turin: Unione torinese, 1946. Pp. 387. 
L. 380. 


Vittorio Emanuele II. By FRANCESCO CoGNasso. 
Turin: Unione torinese, 1946. Pp. 389. L. 400. 


Il fondamento storico dell’ attuale agitazione siciliana: 
antologia storico-politica di documenti poco noti 
riguardanti il secolo XIX. By VitToRINO Con- 
SENTINO DI RONDE. Rome: Capitale, 1946. Pp. 
331. L. 260. 


Documenti vaticani di storia napoletana. By G. Con- 
SIGLIO. Naples: Loffredo, 1944. Pp. 59. L. 100. 


Una rivoluzione sociale: la repubblica romana del 1849 
(16 novembre 1848-3 luglio 1849). By DOMENICO 
Demarco. With an introduction by Corrapo 
BARBAGALLO. (“Storia d’ieri: collana storica del 
Risorgimento italiano.’’) Naples: Fiorentino, 
1944. L. 300. 


Reflections on the history of Italy. By ALEXANDER 
PASSERIN D’ENTREVES. An inaugural lecture de- 
livered before the University of Oxford on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1947. Oxford: Clarendon Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 16. 2s. 


Perché perdemmo la guerra: Mussolini ela produzione 
bellica. By CARLO Favacrossa. (“La seconda 
guerra mondiale: collezione di memorie, diari e 
studi,” Vol. IV.) Milan: Rizzoli, 1946. Pp. 309. 
L. 250. 


Dall’ armistizio alla liberazione d’Italia: storia politica 
documentata dei primi governi dell’Italia libera. 
By ANGELO Gajotti. Genoa: M.U.R.I., 1946. 
Pp. 247. L. 250. 


Pennello nero: la marina italiana dopo l’8 settembre. 
By Franco GAROFALO. Rome: Bussola, 1945. 
Pp. 123. L. 100. 


La vita di Carlo Rosselli. By ALDo GAROsct. 2 vols. 
(“Collezione giustizia e libertad,’ ed. ALpo 
Garosct, No. 3.) Rome: Edizioni U, 1945. 


The new Italy. By MurteL GRINDROD. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 118. $1.50. 


Lamartine et l’ Italie en 1820. By Maurice LEVAIL- 
LANT. Paris: Flammarion, 1944. Pp. 314. 


Savonarola (estudio biogréfico). By Luts MARIA DE 
Lojenp1o. (“Grandes biograffas’’ series.) Ma- 
drid: Espasa-Calpe, 1945. Pp. 369. Pes. 40. 


Considerazioni geografiche sulla questione meridionale. 
By CARLO MARANELLI. With introductions by 
F. MILONE and C. BARBAGALLO. Bari: Laterza, 
1946. Pp. 332. L. 400. 


Le assemblee e le constituzioni italiane durante il 
triennio rivoluzionario, 1796-1799. By LEOPOLDO 
Marcuetri. (“Studi storici per la costituente,”’ 
No. g.) Florence: Sansoni, 1946. Pp. 197. L. 150. 


Gli italiani nella guerra di liberazione: da Cassino alle 
Alpi. By CESARE MEDEGHINI. Bergamo: Ales- 
sandro, 1945. Pp. 111. 


Politica estera dell’Italia dopo il ’70. Vol. I, Corso di 
storia moderna e contemporanea. By CARLO Mo- 
RANDI. (“Universita degli studi di Firenze” 
series.) Florence: Universitaria Ed., 1945. Pp. 
197. 

Il gruppo di combattimento “‘Legnano”’ nella guerra di 
liberazione. By ATTILIO MurRERO. Bergamo: Arti 
grafiche, 1946. Pp. 246. 


Cagliostro, el Mago tenebroso: ensayo biogréfico. By 
FEDERICO OLIVAN. With a prologue by Jos& 
ANTONIO DE SANGRONIZ. Madrid: Mayfe, 1947. 
Pp. 351. Pes. 30. 


Un popolo piange: la tragedia degli ebrei italiani. By 
GIANCARLO OTTANI. Milan: Giovene, 1945. Pp. 
187. 


La politica det Borgia. By GABRIELE PEPE. Naples: 
Ricciardi, 1946. Pp. 318. L. 300. 


Un maestro di vita: Savonarola. By EUGENIO Pucct. 
Florence: Vallecchi, 1945. Pp. 341. L. 275. 


Milano capitale napoleonica: la formazione di uno 
stato moderno, 1796-1814. Vol. I. By MELCHIORRE 
RosBertr. (“Studi e testi di storia milanese” 
series, Vol. I.) Issued under the auspices of the 
Istituto d’alta Cultura, Fondazione Treccani 
degli Alfieri, per la Storia di Milano. Milan: 
Cordani, 1946. Pp. 512. L. goo. 


Storia della questione meridionale. By SALVATORE 
FRANCESCO ROMANO. Palermo: Antea, 1945. Pp. 
418. L. 650. 


Casa Savoia nella storia d’Italia. By Lutci SALva- 
TORELLI. (“Biblioteca dello stato moderna,” Vol. 
II.) Milan: Gentile, 1945. Pp. 116. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By EsTEBAN SANZ DE CEPEDA. 
Madrid: Reus, 1944. Pp. 266. Pes. 12. 


Empty balcony. By P1ero SAporiti. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1947. Pp. 128. 7s. 6d. 


Sul fronte e dietro il fronte italiano. By PAOLo 
TREVES. Rome: Sandron, 1945. Pp. 305. 
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Maria van Bourgondié. By PavuLE VAN USSEL. 
Bruges: De Kinkhoren, 1944. Pp. 192. Fr. 75. 


Joris van Geel, een Vlaamsch Martelaar in het Oud- 
Koninkrijk Kongo, 1617-1652. By JozEF Boon. 
Tielt: Lannoo, 1946. Pp. 121. Fr. 38. 


Cing ans d’occupation: Verviers pendant la guerre 
1940-45. By J{osEPH]. BRONCKART. 3 vols. 
Verviers: Courrier du Soir, 1946. 


Leopold I*, roi des Belges: lettres. Edited by CARLO 
BRONNE. Brussels: Dessart, 1943. Pp. 310. Fr. 54. 


Notes @ histoire limbourgeoise: Limbourg au temps des 
guerres de Louis XIV d’aprés le manuscrit De 
Sinkeux. By ARSENE BucHET. Pépinster: Thoum- 
sin, 1946. Pp. 33. Fr. 60. 


Notices généalogiques et historiques sur quelques 
familles en Flandre occidentale. By ROBERT Cop- 
PIETERS ’T WALLANT. Bruges: Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 479. Fr. 400. 


Joseph Lebeau. By FERNAND DAXHELET. Brussels: 
Dessart, 1945. Pp. 267. Fr. 93. 

De Politie waakt: uit het Antwerpsch Po. .ie-Archief 
1790-1880. By A[MANpD]. DE Lattin. Antwerp: 
Van Maerlant, 1946. Pp. 166. Fr. 85. 


La Belgique sous les nazis. Vol. I, 1940-1941. By 
PAUL DELANDSHEERE and ALPHONSE Ooms. 
Brussels: Edition universelle, 1946. Pp. 572. Fr. 
125. 


Un légiste anversois au service de l’Espagne: Pierre 
Roose, chef-président du conseil-privé des Pays- 
Bas, 1586-1673. By RENE DELPLANCHE. With an 
iconographical study by THIERRY DE LIMBURG 
StrruM. With a preface by LEON VAN DER ESSEN. 
Brussels: Editions universitaires, 1945. Pp. 291. 
Fr. 185. 

Au temps de l’unionisme: contribution a I étude de la 
formation del’ Etat belge d’aprés la correspondance 
de Francois et d’Edmond du Bus, 1830-1848. By 
VicomTe Cu{[arLtes]. Du Bus DE WARNAFFE. 
Tournai and Paris: Casterman, 1944. Pp. 381. 
Fr. go. 

Spinoza: su vida, su época, su obra, su influencia. By 
LEON Dujovne. Vol. IV. Buenos Aires:}Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, 1946. Pp. 338. Pes. 11. 

Léopold III, roi des Belges. By GEORGES H. DuMont. 
Brussels: Dessart, 1944. Pp. 432. Fr. 93. 


Monetary reconstruction in Belgium. By LEon H. 
Dupriez. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
Pp. 88. $2.25. 

La Belgique indépendante. By LEON VAN DER ESSEN. 
Brussels: Editions universitaires, 1945. Pp. 61. 
Fr. 12. 


Paul Hymans: un homme, un temps, 1865-1941. By 
RoBeRT Fenavux. With a preface by MAURICE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BourQutn. Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1946. 
Pp. 509. Fr. 225. 


Frére-Orban de 1857 & 1806. Vol. I, 1857-1878. By 
Juves Garsov. Brussels: Avenir, 1946. Pp. 411. 
Fr. 195. 


Nos années terribles. 2d ser., 1939-1945. Vol. I, 
L’emprise: de sept. 1939 @ fin oct. 1941. By 
CHARLES GHEUDE. Brussels: Bruylant, 1946. 
Pp. 365. Fr. 150. 


Marie Henriette, reine des Belges, 1836-1902. By 
H. pe GoLesco and A. DE WEISME. Brussels: 
Renaissance du Livre, 1944. Pp. 185. Fr. 50. 


Les droits de la cité: les catholiques-démocrates et la 
défense de nos franchises communales, 18 33-18 36. 
By Henri Haac. (“Evénements et personnages 
de notre histoire nationale [anciens Pays-Bas et 
Belgique],”’ collection sous la direction de L. vAN 
DER EssEN.) Brussels: Editions universitaires, 
1946. Pp. 203. 


Un musicien liégeois: le Pére Jean-Marie Plum, 
1899-1944. By ANTOINE LEBRUN. With a preface 
by CAMILLE JACQUEMIN. Brussels: Chant d’- 
Oiseau, 1945. Pp. 160. Fr. 60. 


L’héroique curé de Comblain-au-Pont. By LAURENT 
LoMBARD. Liége: Vox patriae, 1946. Pp. 317. 
Fr. 75. 

La grande chronique del ’Uele suivant la collection du 
“Mouvement géographique,’ de la “Belgique 
coloniale,”’ etc., ainsi que des documents inédits en 
possession de Vauteur ou lui communiqués. By 
L£on Lotar. With an introduction by E. Dr 
JoNGHE. With a preface by MARTHE COOSEMANS. 
Brussels: Falk, 1946. Pp. 363. Fr. 200. 


La Wallonie, 1886-1892: the symbolist movement in 
Belgium. By ANDREW JACKSON MATHEWS. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. 115. $2.25. 

Geschiedenis van Antwerpen. Vol. VIII, Met Spanje, 
1555-1715. Fourth book, Letteren, W etenschappen 
en Kunsten. By KANUNNIK FLORIS PRIMS. 
Antwerp: Standaard Boekh, 1946. Pp. 166. Fr. 
72. 


Antwerpen onder Lodewijk XV, 1746-1748: een 
Bezettingsgeschiedenis. By FLoris Prins. (“His- 
torische monographieén,’’ No. 9.) Antwerp: De 
Vlijt, 1945. Pp. 234. Fr. 85. 

Alberto I, re det Belgi. By Lucta Punzo. Naples: 
Societa editrice italiana, 1946. Pp. 147. 

Het Proces van Leopold III. By EpMoND RONSE. 
Ghent: Drukkerij, 1945. Pp. 128. 


Etapes et jalons: discours prononcés aux séances 
d’ ouverture du Conseil de gouvernement du Congo 
belge. By PreRRE RycKkMAns. Brussels: Larcier, 
1946. Pp. 228. Fr. 150. 


Notre histoire. By J. Scuoonyans. Brussels: Edition 
universelle, [1945?]. Pp. 468. Fr. 100. 
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Un grand belge: Mercurian, 1514-1580, curé arden- 
nais, général des Jésuites. By ToNy SEVERIN. 
Liége: Dessain, 1946. Pp. 275. Fr. 42. 


Les grands procés de Vhistoire de Belgique. 1st ser., 
Liévin Pijn, Jacques Praepositus, Gaspard Ducci 
et Simon Turchi, Guillaume de la Marck. By 
Lupovic ULRIx. With a preface by HENRI 
Heuse. Liége: Elan, 1946. Pp. 304. Fr. 140. 


Memories 1566-1568: van die beroerlicke Tijden. By 
Marcus VAN VAERNEWIJCK. Selected, anno- 
tated, and with a preface by SIMONE BERGMANS. 
(“Collection nationale,” 6th ser., No. 71.) Brus- 
sels: Office de Publicité, 1946. Pp. 77. 


Gand, esquisse d’histoire sociale. By Hans VAN 
WERVEKE. Brussels: Renaissance du Livre, 1946. 
Pp. 129. Fr. 25. 


Oranje en de Vestiging van de Nederlandse Staat. By 
J. W. BERKENBACH VAN DER SPRENKEL. With a 
preface by J. S. BartstraA. Amsterdam: Meulen- 
hoff, 1946. Pp. 223. Fr. 124. 

De Grenzen van Nederland: Overzicht van Wording en 
politieke Tendenzen. By A. C. J. DE VRANKRIJKER. 
Amsterdam: Contact, 1946. Pp. 255. Fr. 125. 


House of Orange. By Mrs. MARION E. (TUCKWELL) 
Grew. London: Methuen, 1947. Pp. 189. 16s. 


The Netherlands in a changing world. By BERT 
LANDHEER. New York: Roy, 1947. Pp. 224. $3.00. 


Beknopte Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis. By L. J. 
Roctier. Amsterdam: Urbi & Orbi, 1946. Pp. 125. 


J. Huizinga: zijn Leven en zijn Persoonlijkheid. By 
C. T. VAN VALKENBURG. Amsterdam: Veen; 
Antwerp: Pantheon, 1946. Pp. 80. Fr. 48. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


Los virreinatos en el siglo XVIII. By CAYETANO 
AucAzar. (“Historia de América y de los Pueblos 
Americanos,” Vol. XIII, ed. ANTONIO BAL- 
LESTEROS Y BERETTA.) Barcelona: Encuaderna- 
do, 1945. 

Los presidentes del consejo de la monarquta Espanola, 
1874-1931: Lépez Dominguez. By MARIANO DEL 
ALcAzar. (“‘Coleccién medio singlo de historia,” 
Vol. XII.) Madrid: Purcalla, 1946. Pp. 194. 
Pes. 35. 


Crénica de Alfonso XIII y su linaje. Vol. I. By 
MELCHOR DE ALMAGRO SAN Martin. With a 
prologue by Don GREGORIO MARANON. Madrid: 
Atlas, 1946. Pp. 322. Pes. 35. 


Influencia de los Dominicos en las leyes nuevas. By 
Luis ALonso Getino. (“Publicaciones de la 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la 
Universidad de Sevilla,” Vol. XIII. 1st ser., 
“Anuario,” No. 7.) Seville: C.S.I.C., 1945. Pp. 
94. Pes. 16. 
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Pedrarias Davila: contribucién al estudio de la figura 
del Gran Justador, governador de Castilla del Oro y 
Nicaragua. By PABLO ALVAREZ RUBIANO. Ma- 
drid: Investigaciones cientificas, 1944. Pp. 372. 
Pes. 65. 


La musica en la corte de los Reyes Catolicos: monu- 
mentos de la musica espanola. Vol. I, Polifonia 
religiosa. By Hictnio ANGLEs. Madrid: Investi- 
gaciones Cientificas, [1947]. Pp. 328. Pes. 60. 


Ideas politicas du Juan de Solérzano. By F[RAN- 
cisco]. JAVIER DE AYALA. (“Publicaciones de la 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la 
Universidad de Sevilla,” Vol. XXII. 4th ser., 
“Ensayos,” No. 1.) Seville: C.S.I.C., 1946. Pp. 
583. 

Historia critica de Vizcaya. By GREGORIO BALFARDA. 
Madrid: Investigaciones cientificas, 1947. Pp. 
366. Pes. 25. 


Cervantes. By AUBREY F. G. BELL. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1947. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


Crisis del reinado de Alfonso XIII: de la dictadura a 
la republica. By DAMASO BERENGUER. Madrid: 
Editorial plus ultra, 1946. Pp. 417. Pes. 30. 


Voor proef in Spanje 1919-10939: twintig J aar mensche- 
lijke Kwaadaardigheid. By E. BRONGERSMA. 
Utrecht and Brussels: Het Spectrum, 1946. Pp. 
242. Fr. 117. 


Primo de Rivera. By FRANcIscO CAMBA [ANDREU]. 
(“Episodios contempordneos,” Vol. [X.) Ma- 
drid: Reus, 1947. Pp. 332. Pes. 15. 


La rota Espanola: historia diplomdtica de las rela- 
ciones entre Espana y la Santa Sede en el campo 
jurisdiccional. By PEDRO CANTERO CUADRADO. 
Madrid: Investigaciones cientificas, 1947. Pp. 
264. Pes. 30. 


Historia de la economia Espanola. Vol. V. By JAIME 
CARRERA PujoL. With a prologue by RAMON 
PERPINA Grav. Barcelona: Bosch, 1947. Pp 595. 
Pes. 75. 

Memorias de un menestral de Barcelona (1792-1854). 
By José CoroLev. With a prologue by WIFrE- 
Do SuNE. Barcelona: Betis, 1946. Pp. 350. Pes. 60. 


San Ignacio de Loyola, ascética y mistica: los ejercicios 
espirituales relacionados con la autobiografia del 
santo. By JUAN CREIXELL. 2 vols. Manresa: San 
José, 1946. Pp. 224+ 357. Pes. 45. 


Orto y ocaso de Sevilla: estudio sobre la prosperidad y 
decadencia de la ciudad durante los siglos XVI- 
XVII. By Antonio DominGuEz Ort1z. Seville: 
Diputaci6n provincial, 1946. Pp. 128. Pes. 20. 


Una década de progreso en Badajoz: notas y docu- 
mentos sacados de los archivos. By LiINo DUARTE 
InsGA. Badajoz: Servicios Culturales, 1945. Pp. 
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Le Cardinal-Infant et la politique européenne de 
VEspagne (1609-1641). Vol. I, 1609-1634. By 
ALFRED VAN DER Essen. (“Evénements et per- 
sonnages de notre histoire nationale [Anciens 
Pays-Bas et Belgique].”) Brussels: Editions uni- 
versitaires, 1944. Pp. 485. Fr. 175. 


Fernando el Catélico en Baltasar Gracién. By ANGEL 
FERRARI. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1945. Pp. 720. 
Pes. 75. 


Historia del tradicionalismo Espanol. Vol. VII, 
Muerte de Zumalacérregui y primer sitio de Bilbao 
(la guerra civil durante el primer semestre de 18 36). 
By MELCHOR FERRER, DOMINGO TEJERA, and 
José F. Acepo. Seville: Trajano, 1945. Pp. 294. 
Pes. 15. 

Historia del parlamentarismo Espanol (1810-1833). 
By MAximMIANO GARCIA VENERO. Madrid: In- 
stituto de Estudios polfticos, 1946. Pp. 551. 
Pes. 75. 


El Conde de Aranda en su embajada a Francia (anos 
1773-1787). By MiGuEL GOMEZ DEL CAMPILLO. 
With a reply by MERCEDES GAIBROIS RIANO DE 
BALLESTEROS. Madrid: Real Academia de la 
Historia, 1945. Pp. 145. 


Don Diego Velézquez. By RAMON GOMEZ DE LA 
SERNA. (“Biblioteca Argentina de arte.”’) Buenos 
Aires: Poseidon, 1943. Pp. 135. Pes. 40. 


Los presidentes del consejo de la monarquia Espanola 
1874-1931: Segismundo Moret. By ANTONIO 
GonzALeEz Cavapa. (“Colleccién medio siglo de 
historia,”’ Vol. XI.) Madrid: Purcalla, 1947. Pp. 
1gt. Pes. 35. 


Gonzalo Pérez, secretario de Felipe Segundo. By 
ANGEL GONZALEZ PALENCIA. 2 vols. Madrid: 
C.S.LC., Instituto Jerénimo Zurita, 1946. Pp. 
364+668. 


Historia genealégica de la Casa de Mendoza. By 
DriEGO GUTIERREZ CORONEL. Edited with a pro- 
logue and index by ANGEL GONZALEZ PALENCIA. 
2 vols. (“Biblioteca conquense,” Vols. III and 
IV.) Madrid: C.S.1.C., Instituto Jer6énimo Zurita, 
1946. Pp. 312+628. 


Don Juan de Austria, politico e innovador. By CARLOS 
IBANEZ DE IBERO, MARQUES DE MULHACEN. 
Madrid: Aguado, 1944. Pp. 340. Pes. 40. 


El problema cerealista en Es pana durante el reinado de 
los Reyes Catélicos (1475-1516). By EDUARDO 
IBARRA Y RopricueEz. (“Publicaciones Instituto 
‘Sancho de Moncada,’ ”’ ser. C, “Historia de las 
doctrinas e instituciones econémicas,” No. 1.) 
Madrid: Investigaciones cientificas, 1944. Pp. 
187. 


Investigaciones sobre la vida y obras iniciales de Don 
Fernando Colén. By Emmxiano Jos. (‘‘Publica- 
ciones de la Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Ameri- 
canos de la Universidad de Sevilla,” Vol. VIII. 
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ist ser., “Anuario,’”’ No. 6.) Seville: C.S.1.¢C 
1945. Pp. 164. Pes. 25. 


x: 


Cervantes. By SEBASTIAN JUAN ArRBO. Barcelona: 
Zodiaco, 1945. Pp. 600. Pes. 65. 


El imperio espavo: origenes y fundamentos. By 
RicHARD KONETZKE. Translated by FELIPE 
GONZALEZ VICEN. Madrid: Nueva Epoca, 1946. 
Pp. 298. Pes. 60. 


Los vascos y la Repiublica espanola: contribucion a la 
historia de la guerra civil, 1936-1939. By A. 
LizarRA. Buenos Aires: Ekin, 1944. Pp. 300. 


El Conde de Lemos, virrey del Peri. By GUILLERMO 
LOHMANN VILLENA. (“Publicaciones de la Escue- 
la de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la Univer- 
sidad de Sevilla,” Vol. XXIII.) Madrid: C.S.L.C., 
1946. Pp. 472. 

Nuevos estudios critico-histéricos acerca de Galicia. By 
ATANASIO L6pEz. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Lino Gémez CANEDO. Vol. I. Ma- 
drid: C.S.I.C., Instituto Padre Sarimiento, 1947. 
Pp. 412. 

Repertorio diplomdtico Es paniol: indice de los tratados 
ajustados por Espana (1125-1935) y de otros docu- 
mentos internacionales. By J. LOpEz OLIvan. 
(“Coleccién de fuentes de derecho interna- 
cional.””) Madrid: C.S.I.C., Instituto Francisco 
de Vitoria, 1944. Pp. 671. 


Los exploradores espanoles del siglo XVI: vindicacién 
de la accién colonizadora espanola en América. 
By Cartos F. Lummis. With biographical data 
on the author by Arturo CuyAs. With a pro- 
logue by RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. Buenos Aires: 
Espasa-Calpe Argentina, 1946. Pp. 239. Pes. 
2.25. 

The rise of the Spanish American empire. By SALvA- 
DOR DE MADARIAGA. London: Hollis & Carter, 
1947. Pp. 408. 21s. 

Vida de los navegantes y conquistadores espanoles del 
siglo XVI. By R[tcarpo]. Maj6 Framis. Ma- 
drid: Aguilar, 1946. Pp. 2013. Pes. 125. 


Francisco Pizarro. By Luts MANRIQUE. Buenos 
Aires: Juventud Argentina, 1946. Pp. 262. Pes. 
3.50. 

Ignacio de Loyola, capitén del imperio. By J. Mar- 
TINEZ FRIERA. (“Milicia de Espafia’’ series, No. 
11.) Madrid: Gran Capitan, 1947. Pp. 179. Pes. 
14. 

Don Juan de Austria: el caudillo de Lepanto. By 
Joaquin Martinez Frrera. Madrid: Gran 
Capitan, 1944. Pp. 286. 


Godoy: Principe de la Paz. By J. MART{NEZ SIERRA. 
Madrid: Aguado, 1944. Pp. 253. 


La moneda espanola: breve historia monetaria de 
Espana. By FELIPE Marteu y Luopits. (“E] mun- 
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do y los hombres: biblioteca espafiola de cultura 
general,” ed. M. FERRER DE FRANGANILLO,” No. 
5.) Barcelona: Martin, 1946. Pp. 341. 


El Conde de Chinchon, Virrey del Peri. By José Luts 
Muzquiz DE MIGUEL. (“Publicaciones de la 
Escuela de Estudios Hispano-Americanos de la 
Universidad de Sevilla,” Vol. XVIII. 2d ser., 
“Monograffas,” No. 5.) Madrid: C.S.I.C., 1945. 
Pp. 334. Pes. 50. 


Historia de la civilizacion e instituctones Hispénicas. 
By ANTONIO PALOMEQUE Torres. (“Coleccién 
Hilani,” No. 1.) Barcelona: Teide, 1946. Pp. 383. 
Pes. 40. 


The complete works of St. Teresa. Translated and 
edited by E. ALLISON PEERS. 3 vols. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1946. Pp. 367+420+408. $15. 


Filips IT: zijn Leven en zijn Tijd. By LUDWIG PFANDL. 
(“Nederlandsche Vertaling van Firmin Mortier.”’) 
Antwerp: Nederlandsche Boekh, 1944. Pp. 595. 
Fr. 150. 


Alfonso XIII. By PRINCESA PILAR DE BARVIERA and 
DESMOND CHAPMAN-HvustToN. Barcelona: Juven- 
tud, 1945. Pp. 325. Pes. 35. 


Guerra de la independencia (1808-1814): sintesis 
politico-militar. By JUAN PriEGO Lopez. Ma- 
drid: Gran Capitan, 1947. Pp. 188. Pes. 20. 


Soldados de Espana: datos para la historia. By TomAs 
Prieto. Madrid: Tormes, 1946. Pp. 249. Pes. 23. 


El Tratado de Limites de 1750 y la expedicién de 
Iturriaga al Orinoco. By DErMETRIO Ramos 
P£REZ. With a prologue by AMANDO MELON and 
Ruiz DE GORDEJUELA. Madrid: C.S.I.C., Insti- 
tuto Juan Sebastian Elcano, 1946. Pp. 537. 


Politica internacional de Espana: el caso espanol en la 
O.N.U. y en el mundo. By AGUSTIN DEL RIO 
CISNEROS. Madrid: Aguado, 1946. Pp. 174. Pes. 
15. 


Los presidentes del consejo de la monarquia Espanola, 
1874-1931: Sagasta, conspirado, tribuno, gover- 
nante. By NaTA.io Rivas. (“Coleccién medio 
siglo de historia,’ Vol. IV.) Madrid: Purcalla, 
1946. Pp. 164. Pes. 35. 


Singular suceso en el reinado de los Reyes Catélicos. 
By MANUEL ROMERO DE CAST{LLA. With a pro- 
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1946. Pp. 214. Pes. 25. 


Junipero Serra (colonizador de California). By Gas- 
PAR SABATER. (“Breviarios de la vida Espafiola” 
series, No. XV.) Madrid: Editora nacional, 1944. 
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Fuentes de la historia Espanola e Hispanoamericana. 
By B[ENn1To] SANCHEZ ALoNso. Madrid: C.S.I.C., 
1946. Pp. 464. 


Vida de Isabel la Catélica. By Luys [GuTIéRREZz] 
SANTA Marina. 3d ed. (“Vidas de mujeres 
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Los presidentes del consejo de la monarquia Espanola, 
1874-1931: Antonio Cénovas del Castillo. By 
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By Ecrmr1o REALE. Lugano: Ghilda del Libro, 
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1944. Pp. 179. 

Studi su G. C. L. Sismondi: raccolti per il primo cen- 
tenario della sua morte (1942). With a preface by 
Luict Ernaupr. (“Studi e documenti a cura 
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Rome: Cremonese, 1945. Pp. 542. L. 580. 


Drei Jahre bernischer Aussenpolitik, 1519-1522. By 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Poland: the struggle for power, 1772-1939. By 
HENRYK FRANKEL. London: Drummond, 1946. 
Pp. 191. 12s. 6d. 


Red star over Poland: a report from behind the iron 
curtain. By EDWARD S. KERsTEIN. Appleton, 
Wis.: Nelson, 1947. Pp. 174. $2.50. 
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Il calvario di Varsavia, 1939-1945. By ALCEO VAL- 
cin1. Milan: Garzanti, 1945. Pp. 252. L. 250. 


Jag var gestapos agent. By Ertk GRONBERG. Stock- 
holm: Bokférlaget Natur och Kultur, 1944. Pp. 
223. 

This book purports to be the confessions of a 
repentant Finn who became “Oberleutnant” in the 
infamous German “‘Sicherheitsdienst”’ in Finland. It 
opens with a brief account of the Finnish attitude 
toward Russia and the rise of the pro-Nazi organiza- 
tion “Lapporérelsen” in the late 1920’s. The author, 
who had grown up in the strongly anti-Russian 
atmosphere prevailing in Finland after 1918, relates 
why he considered Nazi Germany a protector of his 
country and a leader in a movement for establishing 
an improved political and social order in the world. 
He then tells an unconvincing story about how he, 
by signing a receipt for 200 marks as a reward for a 
minor service, got into the clutches of the Gestapo, 
whose methods were allegedly distasteful to him 
from the beginning. The greater portion of the book 
is given to a narrative of the various missions under- 
taken, some of which were sabotaged by him. Finally 
his chief became suspicious; and, sensing that he was 
to be “‘liquidated,”’ the author collected his family 
and fled to Sweden where he wrote and published 
this book. 

Grénberg admits that the names of both persons 
and places are fictitious but asserts that the story is 
based on facts. This may be so. It is at any rate dif- 
ficult to prove the contrary. The reviewer must, 
however, confess that to him the tale often strikes 
notes that do not ring true. Most of the incidents 
related conform closely to established patterns for 
stories about the Gestapo. They are in fact too pat. 
Moreover, obvious errors of fact tend to put the 
reader on his guard. For instance, the author’s de- 
scription of his uniform (p. 134) does not fit that of 
his organization; he claims that on a mission to Oslo 
he reported to the ‘“Reichskommissariat”’ which, 
however, was distinct from the headquarters of the 
S.D. to which he belonged; and the “Reichskom- 
missariat”’ in Copenhagen (p. 82) is clearly imaginary. 
The accounts of how he saved a Jewess, captured a 
Russian spy, and escaped from the Gestapo seem 
doubtful, to say the least. And so do those about the 
little black identification book carried by all Gestapo 
agents and the issuance of secret orders by the chief 
to a roomful of these agents. Grénberg’s yarns are 
not so fantastic as some told by Malaparte in Kaput, 
but they fulfil rather too well the requirements of a 
movie scenario. 

PAUL KNAPLUND 


RUSSIA 
La Russie révolutionnaire. By GREGOIRE ALEXINSKY. 
Paris: Colin, 1947. Pp. 268. 


The development of the Soviet economic system: an 
essay on the experience of planning in the U.S.S.R. 
By ALEXANDER Baykov. (“National Institute of 
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Economic and Social Research: economic and 
social studies,’ Vol. V.) Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 514. 
$6.00. 


The foreign policy of Soviet Russia. Vol. I. By Max 
BELorF. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 276. $4.00. 


Russia and the Russians. By EDWARD CRANKSHAVW, 
London: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 256. gs. 6d. 


The real Soviet Russia. By DAvip JuLIEvICH DaLLin, 
originally Davip Lewrn. Translated by Joserx 
SHAPLEN. Rev. and enl. ed. (“Yale University 
Amasa Stone Mather Memorial Publication 
Fund” series, Vol. XXII.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 325. $3.50. 


The voyage of Captain Bellingshausen to the Antartic 
Seas: 1819-1821. Edited by FRANK DEBENHAM. 
2 vols. London: Hakluyt Society, 1946. Pp. 474. 
75S. 
A Russian account of the Antarctic voyage of dis- 
covery. 


The great Cossack: the rebellion of Sten’ka Razin 
against Alexis Michaelovitch, tsar of all the Rus- 
stas. By Crctt Fretp. London: Jenkins, 1947. 
Pp. 125. 7s. 6d. 

The great challenge. By Louis FiscHer. London: 
Cape, 1947. Pp. 358. 18s. 

Reminiscences of the author’s travels during the 
second World War and reflections on the state and 
policies of the Soviet Union. 


La socializzazione agraria nell’U.R.S.S. By ALBERTO 
CANALETTI GUADENTI. Rome: Capriotti, 1944. 
Pp. 150. 


The Soviet spies. By RicHARD Hirscu. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1947. Pp. 92. $1.00. 


Russland im Krieg, 1920-1945. By SVEN HERMAN 
KJELLBERG. Zurich and New York: Europa, 
1945. Pp. 320. 

La Russie soviétique et la question d’Orient. By 
RaymonD LaCoste. Paris: Editions internation- 
ales, 1946. Pp. 236. Fr. 280. 


Pushkin and Russian literature. By JANKO LAVRIN. 
(“Teach yourself history library.’’) London: 
Hodder & Stoughton for the English Universities 
Press, 1947. Pp. 226. 5s. 


Life in Russia. By JouN LAwreNceE. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1947. Pp. 245. 12s. 6d. 


Russland unterwegs: der russische Mensch zwischen 
Christentum und Kommunismus. By FrR11z LIEB. 
(“Mensch und Gesellschaft” series, ed. KONRAD 
FARNER, Vol. IV.) Bern: Francke, 1945. Pp. 474- 
Sw. Fr. 14.50. 
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Operation Moscow. By CHRISTOPHER NORBORG. 
New York: Dutton, 1947. Pp. 319. $3.50. 


A history of Russia. By Str BERNARD Pares. 5** ed. 
New York: Knopf, 1947. Pp. 565. $5.00. 


Forty-two days in the Soviet Union. By JOHN PARKER. 
London: Gardner, Darton, 1946. Pp. 75. 5s. 


The origins of the Russian-Jewish labour movement. 
By A. L. Patxin. New York: Bloch, 1947. Pp. 
275. $3.50. 

Red miracle: the story of Soviet medicine. By EDWARD 
Popotsky. With woodcut illustrations by HANs 
ALEXANDER MUELLER. New York: Beechhurst, 
1947. Pp. 274. $3.50. 

Russia: a short history. By HELEN Gay Pratt and 
H. L. Moore. Issued under the auspices of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Rev. and en]. ed. New York: Day, 1947. Pp. 282. 
$4.00. 

Soviet foreign policy during the patriotic war: docu- 
ments and materials. Translated by ANDREW 
ROTHSTEIN. 2 vols. New York: Universal Dis- 
tributors, 1946. Pp. 320+ 249. $7.75 each. 


Catherine the Great and the expansion of Russia. By 
Tuomson Gtapys Scott. (“Teach yourself his- 
tory library.”) London: Hodder & Stoughton for 
the English Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 294. 5s. 


Just tell the truth. By Joun L. Stroum. New York: 
Scribner, 1947. Pp. 250. $3.50. 
Description of agricultural Russia. 


Twenty-five years of Soviet Russian literature. By G. 
StruveE. London: Routledge, 1944. Pp. 347. 15s. 


U.R.S.S.: face au probléme des nationalités. By MARC 
Toucoucat-CAIENNEE. Liége: Soledi, 1946. Pp. 
383. Fr. 120. 


Stravinsky: a critical survey. By Eric WALTER 
Wuite. London: Lehmann, 1947. Pp. 192. 15s. 


Stalin. By Sercio Wrrxor. Madrid: Impresor 
Graphia, 1944. Pp. 178. 


SCANDINAVIA 


La colonizacién danesa en las Islas Virgenes: estudio 
histérico-juridico. By MANUEL GUTIERREZ DE 
Arce. (“Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios 
Hispano-Americanos de la Universidad de Sevil- 
la,” Vol. XI. rst ser., ““Anuario,”’ No. 4.) Seville: 
C.S.LC., 1945. Pp. 151. Pes. 25. 


Journey to London: the story of the Norwegian govern- 
ment at war. By Drk LexmKuat. London: 
Hutchinson by authority of the Norwegian 
State Information Office, 1946. Pp. 152. 1os. 6d. 


Gustaf v, som manniska och regent, kronprinstiden och 
de firsta kungadren, unionskriser och utrikespoli- 
tik. By Kart HILDEBRAND. Stockholm: Aktie- 
bolaget Svensk Litteratur, 1945. Pp. 604. 
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La réforme en Suéde, 1523-1572, et la succession 
apostolique. By JEAN GEoRGES HENRI HorFr- 
MANN. (“Collection ‘L’actualité protestante.’ ’’) 
Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1945. Pp. 333. 


NEAR EAST 


Constitutions, electoral laws, treaties of states in the 
Near and Middle East. Compiled by HELEN C. 
(MILLER) Davis. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 446. $5.00. 


The Balkans: frontier of two worlds. By WiL.taM B. 
Kinc and FRANK O’BRIEN. New York: Knopf, 


1947. Pp. 278. $3.50. 


The Balkan States: an introduction to their history. 
By GeorGE E. Mytonas. Washington: Public 
Affairs, 1947. Pp. 239. $3.00. 


From Dardanelles to Palestine. By CAPTAIN SARKIS 
TorOssIAN. Boston: Meador, 1947. Pp. 2109. 
$2.50. 


Armenia reborn. By CHARLES A. VERTANES. New 
York: Armenian National Council of America, 
1947. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


La historia y la politica-de Bulgaria. By JUAN 
Epuarpo ZtNIcA Amaro. (“Las grandes cues- 
tiones internacionales” series, No. 5.) Madrid: 
Editorial Pace, 1944. Pp. 202. Pes. 8. 


Les heures douloureuses de la Gréce libérée: journal 
d'un témoin. By LEON Marc. Paris: Frangois, 
1947. Pp. 256. Fr. 135. 


Iran. By Evcrn GrosEcLose. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 272. $3.50. 


Twin rivers. By SETON Lioyp. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 236. $3.00. 


History of Iraq. 


Palestine: a study of Jewish, Arab, and British poli- 
cies. By EscO FOUNDATION FOR PALESTINE. 2 
vols. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 593+785. $12. 


Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945. (“Chatham 
House information papers,” No. 20.) New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1947. 
Pp. 120. $2.00. 


Fighting angel: the story of Henrietta Szold. By ELMA 
C. Levincer. With drawings by JEAN ROSEN- 
BAUM. New York: Behrman, 1946. Pp. 191. $2.50. 


The revival of Palestine. By JosHuA ZIMAN. With an 
introduction by ABRAHAM GRANOvSKY. New 
York: Sharon, 1946. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


Turkey, old and new. By SELMA ExrEM. With a map 
by RayMonpD LuFKIN. New York: Scribner, 1947. 
Pp. 186. $2.75. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Road to nationhood: a chronicle of dominion- provincial 
relations. By WiL¥FrtmD EGGLESTON. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 337. $3.00. 


A demographic survey of the British colonial empire. 
Vol. I. By R. R. Kuczynsxr. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 832. $14. 


Best books on the British Empire: a bibliographical 
guide for students. By E. Lewin. 2d ed. London: 
Royal Empire Society, 1945. Pp. 100. 4s. 


Great Britain and the Empire: a discursive history. By 
J. A. Wittiamson. London: Black, 1945. Pp. 213. 
8s. 6d. 


The history and present state of Virginia. By ROBERT 
BEVERLEY. Edited with an introduction by 
Louis B. Wricut. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture at Williamsburg 
Virginia, 1947. Pp. 366. $4.00. 

That Virginia, the most English—perhaps the 
most conservative—of the thirteen colonies, should 
have produced so large a proportion of the construc- 
tive political thought of the Revolutionary era has 
puzzled historians less than it should have done. 
Little attempt has been made to explain it, yet a 
hint at the probable answer is to be found in Robert 
Beverley’s History and present state of Virginia, first 
published in London in 1705. The work is divided 
into four sections: “The history,” “‘The natural pro- 
ductions,” ‘The native Indians,” and ‘The present 
state of the country.” The first section is of little im- 
portance, for it is inaccurate and makes no sig- 
nificant contribution to the subject; the second and 
third sections furnish valuable contemporary infor- 
mation to naturalists and ethnologists; the fourth 
section is of special import, for it brings up the ques- 
tion of the rights of American colonists within the 
Empire two full generations before Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson were forced to conclude that 
the constitutional rights of Americans could not be 
maintained under the British flag. 

It is noteworthy that “An essay upon the gov- 
ernment of the English plantations on the continent 
of America,” presumably written by Beverley and 
published four years before his History appeared, 
treats of the same subject and that even earlier, in 
1697, it had been discussed in a treatise on “The 
present state of Virginia, and the College” by 
Messrs. Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton. Thus when 
New England was still struggling with her ecclesias- 
tical conscience, Virginians were concerning them- 
selves with constitutional questions and uncon- 
sciously preparing themselves for the great crisis 
which lay ahead. 

A revised edition of Beverley’s History was pub- 
lished in 1722; Charles Campbell brought out a re- 


print of this second edition in 1855, and four French 
editions of the original treatise were brought out 
between 1707 and 1718. But all these early editions 
are rare, and the present volume—the first reprint 
of the first edition in English—was necessary in 
order to make the work generally available to his- 
torians. Mr. Wright of the Huntington Library, who 
edited also An essay upon the government of the Eng- 
lish plantations (San Marino, Calif., 1945), furnishes 
an illuminating introduction to this edition of the 
History, and his editorial work is as satisfactory 
as the format of the book is attractive. The Institute 
of early American History and Culture has per- 
formed a highly valuable service in following up its 
reprint of the work of Hartwell, Blair, and Chilton 
with this one of Beverley’s History. 


THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


British development of West Florida, 1763-1769. By 
CLintoN NorRMAN Howarp. (“Publications in 
history,” Vol. XXXIV.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1947. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


Histoire de la littérature canadienne-frangaise. By 
BERTHELOT BRUNET. Montreal: Arbre, 1946. 
Pp. 186. 


Colony to nation: a history of Canada. By A. R. M. 
Lower. New York: Longmans, Green, 1947. Pp. 
600. $5.50. 


History of British Honduras. By WILLIAM ARLING- 
TON DONOHOE. Kalispell, Mont.: The Author, 
1946. Pp. 118. $3.50. 


Beginning of British Honduras, 1506-1765. By E. O. 
WINZERLING. New York: The Author, 1946. Pp. 
90. $2.50. 


Singapore: a police background. By RENE ONRAET. 

London: Crisp, 1947. Pp. 152. 12s. 6d. 

The author’s recollections of thirty-two years’ 
police work in Singapore, written as a means of shar- 
ing hisconviction that the criticisms of civil adminis- 
tration which were made at the time of the fall of 
Singapore were largely unjustified. 


New Zealand at war: an unofficial account of the 
dominion’s war effort overseas and at home, em- 
bracing the services in all theatres and the industrial 
and general domestic background during the period 
of hostilities, 1939-45. By KENNETH RANGI HAN- 
cock. London: Reed, 1946. Pp. 351. 27s. 6d. 


Robert Gray: first bishop of Capetown. By AUDREY 
Brooke. Oxford: Oxford University Press; Lon- 
don: Cumberlege, 1947. Pp. 158. ros. 6d. 


South African journal, 1862-6. By JOHN SHEDDEN 
Doster. Edited by ALAN F. HattersLey. (“Van 
Riebeeck Society publications,” No. 26.) Cape 
Town: Van Riebeeck Society, 1945. Pp. 207. 

Making of the Union of South Africa: a brief his- 
tory, 1487-1939. By M. S. GEEN. Cape Town: 
Longmans, Green, 1946. Pp. 227. 11s. 6d. 
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The chronicle of Jeremiah Goldswain: Albany settler of 
1820. Vol. I, 1819-1836. Edited by UNA LONG 
(Mrs. COLIN GILL). Cape Town: Van Riebeeck 
Society, 1946. Pp. 188. 


Trek: Studies oor die Mobiliteit van die Pioniersbe- 
volking aan die Kaap. By P. F. vAN DER MERWE. 
Cape Town: Nasionale Pers Beperk, 1945. Pp. 
312. 

This book by one of South Africa’s most promis- 
ing younger historians was originally intended to be 
the third of a trilogy on the pioneer history of the 
Cape Colony before the Great Trek. The present 
volume, however, also covers more recent times. It 
is a study of the process of the geographical disper- 
sion of the pioneer white population of South Africa 
and of other aspects of pioneer migration—hunting 
and trading excursions into the interior of the coun- 
try, seasonal migrations of stock farmers, nomadism, 
etc. The book is the product of painstaking research 
in the archives of South Africa, the Netherlands, 
England, and Germany. The author, furthermore, 
supplemented his documentary research by field in- 
vestigations, particularly in the areas of more recent 
white settlement. In the course of the field trips he 
interviewed a considerable number of surviving 
pioneers. 

Whatever competence the present reviewer has 
for evaluating the volume under discussion lies in 
the field of sociology rather than in expert knowledge 
of history or of historiography. Without attempting 
a technical evaluation of the book from the histori- 
an’s point of view, it may be said, however, that 
Van der Merwe’s work belongs to a group of rela- 
tively recent publications that mark the reaching of 
maturity in the writing of South African pioneer his- 
tory. The tendency to rationalize and whitewash the 
romantic and reckless escapades of frontier history 
is generally absent from this volume. 

Van der Merwe’s work is a rich source book on 
the social history of the South African pioneer. It 
makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of a 
type of migration usually not studied by the sociolo- 
gists—the dispersion of a pioneer population in the 
relatively uninhabited interior regions of a country. 
Judged as a sociological treatise (which it does not 
pretend to be), the presentation is sometimes dis- 
turbingly impressionistic, and the sociologist has to 
remind himself that the historian can go no further 
than the available data will allow him. 

It remains to say a few words with reference to 
Afrikaans, the language in which Van der Merwe’s 
book is written. Afrikaans is the language spoken by 
60 per cent of the white population of South Africa 
and by the bulk of the mixed or “Cape colored” 
population. Its vocabulary has been derived mainly 
from Dutch, but it has developed into an independ- 
ent and virile language with a flourishing literature 
of its own. Scholars with some knowledge of Dutch 
will generally have little difficulty in reading Afrika- 
ans. Frequent use of the rich and expressive, pe- 


culiarly Afrikaans, idiom of the veld will, however, 
make Van der Merwe’s book difficult reading for the 
reader not directly acquainted with the language. 

N. J. DEW. PANSEGROUW 


. ’n Nederlander in Diens van die Oranjevrystaat: 
uit die nagelate Papiere van Hendrik P. N. Muller. 
By F. J. pu T. Spres. Amsterdam: Swets & 
Zeitlinger, 1946. Pp. 311. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Historia de las islas del Archipiélago Filipino y Reinos 
de la Gran China, Tartaria, Cochinchina, Malaca 
Siam, Cambodge y Japén. By MARCELO DE 
RIBADENEIRA. With a prologue and notes by 
Juan R. ve Lecrsma. (“Colecci6én Espafia 
misionera.”’) Madrid: Editorial Catélica, 1947. 
Pp. 652. Pes. 30. 


Short history of Chinese art. By LuDwiG BACHHOFER. 
Nashville: Pantheon, 1946. Pp. 139. $8.50. 


Tides from the West: a Chinese autobiography. By 
CHIANG Mon tin. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1947. Pp. 272. $3.50. 


The spirit of Chinese culture. By Francis C. M. WEI. 
New York: Scribner, 1947. Pp. 186. $2.75. 


The constitution of Japan: effective May 3, 10947. 
(“Publications of the department of state,’’ No. 
2836; “Far Eastern series,’ No. 22.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 13. 


Les Japonais. By ANpr& Dusoscg. (“Collection 
problémes internationaux.”’) Paris: Sefi, 1947. 
Fr. 150. 


Modern Japan and Shinto nationalism: a study of 
present-day trends in Japanese religions. By D. C. 
Hottom. Rev. ed. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. Pp. 226. $2.75. 


Pacific horizons: the explorations of the Pacific before 
Captain Cook. By CHRISTOPHER LLoyp. New 
York: Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 188. $3.00. 


Hawaii's queen, Liliuokalani. By ADRIENNE STONE. 
With illustrations by RAyMonp LuFKIn. New 
York: Messner, 1947. Pp. 273. $2.50. 


ASIA 


Books on Asia: Asian Relations Conference, March- 
A pril, 1947. New Delhi: Indian Council of World 
Affairs, 1947. Pp. 111. 

A bibliography prepared by H. Baqaiin consulta- 
tion with the research associates of the Asian Rela- 
tions Conference secretariat. 


The political philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi. By 
G. N. DHawan. With a foreword by Sir S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN. Bombay: Popular Book De- 
pot, 1947. Pp. 354. Rs. 8, As. 8. 
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Ive shed my tears. By D. F. Karaka. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1947. Pp. 280. $3.00. 
Autobiography of a young liberal Indian describ- 

ing India’s struggle for freedom. 


An advanced history of India. By R. C. MAjyuMDAR, 
H. C. RAYCHAUDHURI, and KALIKINKAR Datta. 
London: Macmillan, 1946. Pp. 1081. 28s. 


History and problems of Indian currency, 1835-1946. 
By Daya KrisHAN MALHOTRA. 4th ed. Lahore: 
Minerva, 1947. Pp. 304. Rs. 9. 


Wartime labour conditions and reconstruction plan- 
ning in India. By RAGHUNATH Rao. (“Inter- 
national Labor Office, studies and reports,’”’ new 
series, No. 2.), Montreal: International Labor 
Office, 1946. Pp. 113. 


Patrick Geddes in India. Edited by JACQUELINE 
TyRwuHitt. With an introduction by LEwis 
MumrorpD. With a preface by H. V. LANCHEs- 
TER. London: Humphries, 1947. Pp. 103. ros. 
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VENKATASUBBIAH. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. 85. $2.00. 
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L’ancien royaume du Congo: fondation, découverte, 
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By J. Cuve.rer. Bruges and Paris: Desclée De 
Brouwer, 1946. Pp. 361. Fr. 135. 


South West Africa. By Str CHARLES Dunpas. 
(“South African Institute of International Af- 
fairs” series.) New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1946. $0.75. 


Redenciones de cautivos en Africa (1723-1725). By 
MELcHOR GARCIA NAVARRO. Edited with a pro- 
logue and notes by MANUEL VAzQuEz PAJaro. 
Madrid: C.S.I.C., Instituto Jerénimo Zurita, 
1946. Pp. 597. 

Ethiopia: the study of a polity, 1540-1935. By Davip 
MATHEW. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1947. 
Pp. 254. 158. 

Archbishop Mathew stayed in Ethiopia as papal 
envoy in 1945 and gathered much of his material 
while in that country. 


Politique sociale de l’Union miniére du Haut-Katanga 
pour sa main-d’euvre indigéne et ses résultats au 
cours de vingt années d’application. By L. Mort- 
TOULLE. Brussels: Falk, 1946. Pp. 68. Fr. 50. 
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readings in the history of American foreign rela- 
tions. Edited by Ruut J. BARTLETT. New York: 
Knopf, 1947. Pp. 731. $6.00. 


Democracy and empire in the Caribbean: a contem- 
porary review. By PAUL BLANSHARD. New York: 
Macmillan, 1947. Pp. 379. $5.00. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt: selections from his writ- 
ings. Edited by Partie S. Foner. New York: 
International Publishers, 1947. Pp. 80. $1.25. 


Las doctrinas populistas en la independencia de His- 
pano-America. By MANUEL GIMENEZ FERNAN- 
pDEz. (‘Publicaciones de la Escuela de Estudios 
Hispano-Americanos de Sevilla,’’ Vol. XX XIII, 
1st ser., ““Anuario,”’ No. 14.) Seville: C.S.LC., 
Escuela de Hispano-Americanos, 1947. Pp. 154. 


The shaping of the American tradition. Text by Louis 
M. Hacker. Documents edited by Louis M. 
HAcKER and HELENE S. ZAHLER. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 1247. 
$6.00. 

During the past few years many useful collections 
of American documents have been published, includ- 
ing H.S. Commager, Documents of American History 
(New York, 1940), and H. R. Warfel, R. H. Gabriel, 
and S. T. Williams, The American mind (New York, 
1937). Louis Hacker’s present collection, however, is 
the fattest volume of American documents to appear 
in recent years. The documents that Hacker includes 
are those which have been used in the contemporary 
civilization course at Columbia University. The vol- 
ume is divided into the following eleven sections: 
“Leaving Europe and settling America,” “The first 
American Revolution,” “Establishing the new Re- 
public,” “Jacksonian democracy,” “The impending 
conflict,” “The second American revolution,” 
“Growing pains in the post-Civil War decades,” 
“Unrest and expansion in the nineties,” “The new 
freedom,” “The golden nineteen-twenties,” and 
“The third American revolution.” 
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Hacker has written a sparkling general introduc- 
tion as well as a challenging introduction for each 
section. Among the wide range of people whose writ- 
ings are reprinted here are Roger Williams, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whit- 
man, Henry George, Thorstein Veblen, E. L. God- 
kin, John C. Calhoun, George Bancroft, Thomas 
Jefferson, Charles A. Beard, James Bryce, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Dewey, Alvin Hansen, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, David Lilienthal, Adam Smith, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The vast number of excerpts 
in the book should make it a valuable reference work 
for general American history courses. Not only do 
the documents that are included throw light on the 
chief trends in the American tradition that are still 
vital today, but they also reveal something of the 
best thinking in, and about, America during the last 
three hundred years. 

WALTER JOHNSON 


The Spanish Empire in America. By CLARENCE 
Harinc. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. Pp. 388. $5.00. 


Woodrow Wilson and American liberalism. By E. M. 
Hucu-Jones. (“Teach yourself history library.”’) 
London: Hodder & Stoughton for the English 
Universities Press, 1947. Pp. 295. 5s. 


Inter-American conference of experts on copyright, 
Pan American Union, Washington, June 1-22, 
1946: report of the United States delegate including 
the final act and related documents. (‘Publications 
of the department of state,”’ No. 2827; “Confer- 
ence series,’’ No. 99.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1947. Pp. 81. $0.25. 


William Allen White’s America. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. New York: Holt, 1947. Pp. 621. $5.00. 


Jefferson: war and peace, 1776-1784. By MARIE 
KIMBALL. New York: Coward-McCann, 1947. 
Pp. 398. $6.00. 

The second of a series of studies tracing Jeffer- 
son’s Career. 


Washington e Vindipendenza americana. By Gtv- 
SEPPE Motta. (“Figure ed epoche d’ogni na- 
zione,”’ No. 3.) Milan: Malfasi Besana Brianza, 
1946. Pp. 184. 


The pageant of middle American history. By ANNE 
MERRIMAN PEcK. With decorations by the au- 
thor. New York: Longmans, Green, 1947. Pp. 
496. $4.00. 

This is not a first-class book. The significance of 
the French intervention in Mexico in the 1860’s and 
the powerful role of foreign capital and technology 
and its political influence during the reign of Diaz 
are underplayed. Although the question of land dis- 
tribution is discussed, not enough stress is placed on 
this vital problem in middle American history. The 
roles of military strife, status society, and monarchy 


or dictatorship as opposed to republicanism are not 
clearly described as creating problems which have 
constantly disturbed the affairs not only of the five 
Central American nations but of all middle America. 
Without a careful demarcation of these factors in the 
history of the entire area, the reader cannot realize 
the significance of the intervention of the United 
States in the Caribbean world. The author barely 
mentions the problems of United States naval diplo- 
macy, and she has merely “breezed through’ the 
policies started by Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, and 
yet it is these policies which constitute a dynamic 
section of middle American history. The policies 
inaugurated at the time of the construction of the 
Panama Canal and continued through the Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover administrations followed a 
rather consistent practice in defense of middle Amer- 
ica, the United States, and United States business 
interests and also, in many instances, served to 
stabilize dictatorships in the states in the region. 

This book seems to be intended primarily to 
serve the interests of those readers who are con- 
cerned with beautiful scenery, local folklore, quaint 
customs, and the peculiar traditions of the area. If 
the intent of the author has been to emphasize the 
international relations among the middle American 
states and their relations with the United States, she 
has failed to achieve her purpose. 


GrorGE H. Faust 


The congressional career of Thomas Francis Bayard, 
1869-1885. By CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
(“Georgetown studies in history,” edited under 
the direction of the Department of History, No. 
1.) Washington: Georgetown University Press, 
1946. Pp. 362. 

This volume is the fruit of years of research. Al- 
though the book is in some respects an official family 
biography, Professor Tansill is obviously a great 
admirer of Bayard. As he himself says, the book is a 
labor of love; affection for Bayard is betrayed in 
every major controversy in which he was involved. 
Yet, it would be wrong to suggest that the “love was 
labored.” This is a sympathetic treatment of a 
statesman of high principle in which there is as much 
concern with Bayard’s availability for the presidency 
as with his congressional career. Almost nothing is 
said about Bayard’s role in developing American 
foreign policy. This, however, may be understood, 
since Tansill in The foreign policy of Thomas F. 
Bayard (New York, 1940) had already provided us 
with a definitive record of Bayard’s diplomacy. The 
present work was apparently intended only to fill in 
the record of domestic politics. 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


A foreign policy for the United States. Edited by 
Quincy Wricat. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. Pp. 405. $4.50. 
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Re-inter preting history. By M. D. BOLAND. Tacoma: 
Marland, 1947. Pp. 188. 


Tudor theories of history writing. By LEONARD FEL- 
Lows Dean. (“Contributions in modern philol- 
ogy” series, No. 1.) Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1947. Pp. 24. $0.50. 


Richard Hildreth. By DonaLp E. Emerson. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1947. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


La inter pretacién matérialista de la historia: una in- 
vestigacién soctal-histérica a la luz de la filosofia 
actual. By RAFAEL GAMBRA CIuDAD. Madrid: 
C.S.1.C., Instituto “Balmes” de Sociologia, 1946. 
Pp. 248. 


Historische Meditationen. By WERNER KAEcI. Vol. 
II. Zurich: Fretz & Wasmuth Verlag AG., 1946. 
Pp. 286. Fr. 16. 

“One must have patience with history!’ This 
valuable advice, Johan Huizinga, the well-known 
Dutch historian, included in his thought-provoking 
book Im Schatten von Morgen: eine Diagnose des 
kulturellen Leidens unserer Zeit (Bern, 1935). Trans- 
lated into a number of languages, it is still worth re- 
reading in our trying times. 

Werner Kaegi dedicated his second volume of his- 
torical meditations to this heroic Dutch historian 
who, as a Nazi hostage, suffered severely for his pro- 
found convictions and bold polemics. It was 
Huizinga who encouraged Kaegi to continue the 
publication of his historical meditations, and the 
latter widened the scope of them from the theme of 
small states in European thinking in his first volume 
to larger aspects of European history in his second. 
His description changes from fascinating portrayals 
of individuals to over-all historical perspectives. 

The chapter on the young Michelet is more im- 
pressive than the one on Leopold von Ranke. The 
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essay on the prophetic mind of Jacob Burckhardt in 
his youth borders somewhat on the sensational but 
contains interesting reflections. In the chapter on the 
small state in the older history of Europe the author 
supplies valuable background material. A dreary but 
not hopeless picture is painted in describing his trip 
to the Netherlands in 1945 when he visited old uni- 
versity towns such as Leiden and Utrecht. Some 
keen observations are included in the section en- 
titled ““Between yesterday and tomorrow.” 

Doubtless the book’s outstanding merit is the 
penetrating analysis of the historical work of Johan 
Huizinga which is incorporated in the last chapter 
(pp. 243-86). Students who have read his The wan- 
ing of the middle ages, a study of the forms of life, 
thought and art in France and the Netherlands in the 
XIVth and XVth centuries (London, 1924) and 
Erasmus (New York, 1924) will find this chapter 
especially profitable. It also interweaves comments 
on Huizinga’s other books, such as Homo ludens 
(Basel, 1944), in which the author attempted to de- 
fine the elements of play in culture, Parerga (Basel, 
1945), Der Mensch und die Kultur (Stockholm, 
1938), Wege der Kulturgeschichte (Munich, 1930), 
and Im Bann der Geschichte (Basel, 1943). 

While Kaegi covered a variety of subjects in his 
meditations, because of his energy in historical 
thinking, they are artfully described and demon- 
strate unity in their structure, supported by several 
selected and rare illustrations. Obviously, Kaegi has 
learned to exercise patience with history. 

CHARLES KRUSZEWSKI 


The poetry of history: the contribution of literature and 
literary scholarship to the writing of history since 
Voltaire. By Emery Nerr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 258. $3.50. 

Esquemas de metodologia histérico eclesidstica. By 
José Vives. Barcelona: C.S.I.C., Instituto P. 
Enrique Flérez, 1947. Pp. 84. 
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President. He was described by his con- 
temporaries as a monarchist; he advocated 
rigorous executive leadership and was 
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mand.” He had no fear of power when the 
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> JEFFERSON dreamed of a decentral- 
ized agrarian American republic com- 
posed of two clear divisions: a national 


government for foreign affairs, the state 


governments to administer domestic con- 
cerns. Jefferson loved popularity and was 
paradoxically capable of great personal 
modesty and of narrow political jealousies. 


‘He held power innately dangerous. 
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